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(Covering the period March 25 to April 10) 


LEVEN Members of the United 
Nations asked the Security Coun- 
cil, on April 2, ur- 
gently to consider 
“the present grave situation in Tu- 
nisia” and take measures to end it. 
They believed the situation seriously 
endangered the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security, and felt 
that suitable action by the Council 
would help open the way to better un- 
derstanding between the Tunisian and 
French peoples and to fulfillment of 
Tunisian national aspirations. 

At a meeting of the Council on 
April 4, the representative of France 
argued against including the question 
in the agenda on the ground that any 
situation or dispute that might have 
existed under the Charter had been 
eliminated by an agreement reached 
between the French Government and 
the Bey of Tunisia. 

The representatives of Chile, Pak- 
istan, and Brazil favored inclusion of 
the question in the agenda. Debate 


Tunisian Question 


on this matter of procedure was not. 


concluded at that meeting. 
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The first visit by a reigning mon- 


arch to the United Nations Permanent: 


Headquarters took place 
on April 8, when Queen 
Juliana and Prince Bernhard of the 
Netherlands spent nearly an hour 
inspecting the buildings on the East 
River site in New York. After being 
received by Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie, who presented senior officers and 
Netherlands staff members of the 
Secretariat, the royal party was con- 
ducted around the newly-completed 
conference area. Her Majesty and 
Prince Bernhard evinced keen interest 
in the furnishings and technical equip- 
ment of the Security Council and 
other conference chambers. Before 
their visit ended the Queen and her 
party were entertained by Mr. Lie 
in his office on the 38th floor of the 
Secretariat skyscraper. Here, toasts 
were proposed to the royal visitors 
and the government and people of the 
Netherlands. 

Later on the same day Queen 
Juliana became the first head of a 
Member state to entertain the entire 
Security Council at a formal dinner. 


A Royal Visit 


Addressing the distinguished gathering, 
the Queen said the Council’s most 
important task was “to play for safety, 
to practice the virtue of prudence. 
. . -” Speaking of the constant dread 
of war in the world today, the Queen 
declared that two billion “ordinary, 
normal people like you and me” 
desired to be rid of the fear of each 
other. . . . People everywhere, she 
said, longed for the good of the Unit- 
ed Nations and looked for “encourag- 
ing results” from it. 


After adopting on March 28 a 
French plan of work submitted as a 
compromise between the 
United States and Soviet 
Union plans, and decid- 
ing five days later on methods of pro- 
cedure, the Disarmament Commission 
on April 4 was ready to begin substan- 
tive work. It had established two work- 
ing committees, each consisting of all 
members of the Commission and res- 
ponsible, respectively, for studying 
and reporting on the matters covered 
by the first two headings of the work 

(Continued on page 351) 


Disarmament 
Commission 
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INITIAL DEBATE ON PLACING QUESTION 
OF TUNISIA ON COUNCIL'S AGENDA 


T the instance of eleven Member 

states, “the present grave situa- 
tion in Tunisia” came before the 
Security Council on April 4. In paral- 
lel letters two days earlier, the eleven 
states—Afghanistan, Burma, Egypt, 
India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Pakistan, 
the Philippines, Saudi Arabia, and 
Yemen—had asked the Council to take 
up the question as a matter of urgency. 
The letter cited Article 35, paragraph 
1, of the Charter, which permits any 
Member to bring to the attention of 
the Council or General Assembly 
“any dispute or any situation which 
might lead to international friction or 
give rise to a dispute.” 


The eleven Members recalled that 
M’Hammed Chenik, Prime Minister 
of Tunisia, had written to the Presi- 
dent of the Council on January 12, 
describing the situation as a dispute 
between the Tunisian State and 
France. Since then, he and other 
Ministers of the Tunisian Government 
had been arrested. The situation had 
continued to deteriorate, and it now 
seriously endangered the maintenance 
of international peace and security in 
the terms of Article 34 of the Charter. 


In view of the urgent circumstances, 
they requested the Council to call an 
immediate meeting and to take mea- 
sures to end the situation. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE In explanatory 
notes annexed to their letters, the 
eleven Members stated that the mili- 
tary occupation of Tunisia by the 
Government of France, which took 
place expressly as a temporary mea- 
sure in the last century, continued to 
this day. The French Government, 
“unilaterally and in flagrant violation 
of their solemn treaty obligations,” 
had deprived the Bey of Tunisia of 
his legitimate sovereign rights and 
powers, and prevented the people from 
exercising their democratic right of 
self-government and_ self-determina- 
tion. 


A national liberation movement had 
been steadily growing despite repres- 
sive measures, and negotiations be- 
tween the French Government and the 
representatives of the Tunisian people 
had failed to resolve the tension. Un- 
rest had grown in an unprecedented 
manner since the beginning of the 
year, with numerous demonstrations 
and clashes between French troops and 
the Tunisian people, resulting in many 
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deaths, thousands of arrests, atrocities, 
and widespread destruction of prop- 
erty. So long as the popular will was 
suppressed in this manner, there was 
little prospect of a peaceful settlement. 


CONCERN IN ASIA, AFRICA Unless steps 
were taken to ease the situation, the 
repercussions among all who believed 
in liberty and democracy—and espe- 
cially among Asian and African 
peoples who looked toward those 
principles as their ultimate salvation— 
were certain to shake their faith in 
the aims of the the United Nations. 


The letters described recent devel- 
opments as a “naked show of force.” 
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Forcible deposition of the popular 
Tunisian Government, pressure on the 
Bey of Tunisia, arrests of Tunisian 
Ministers, preceded by the arrest of 
all the prominent Tunisian leaders, and 
the flouting of national sentiment 
could not create an atmosphere for 
any lasting solution or satisfy legiti- 
mate Tunisian aspirations. 

Urgent discussion and _ suitable 
action by the Security Council would 
help considerably, the eleven Mem- 
bers submitted, “to open the way to 
better understanding between the 
Tunisian and Franch peoples, and 
fulfillment of the Tunisian national 
aspirations, and thus strengthen the 
very foundations on which the United 
Nations has been built.” 


FRENCH STATEMENT At the meeting of 
the Council on April 4, the representa- 
tive of France, Henri Hoppenot, op- 
posed the inclusion of the Tunisian 
question in the Council’s agenda. 
There was now no object in opening a 
debate, he said, for, in Tunisia at 
that very moment, mutual co-opera- 
tion, negotiation, and agreement be- 
tween responsible French and Tunis- 
ian authorities were being promoted. 
The Council’s duty was to secure the 
best conditions for understanding, and 
it should therefore avoid considering 
lightly events beyond its competence 
which might become more virulent as 
a result of outside intervention. 

Members of the former Tunisian 
Government had sought, during the 
last Assembly session, to bring the 
question before various United Na- 
tions bodies. Those efforts were out 
of order because they lacked the 
authority of the Bey of Tunisia. 

But certain delegations encouraged 
those who had made the request at 
that time, and this, in turn, fanned 
“the embers of irresponsible passions,” 
thus counteracting French efforts at 
conciliation and pacification. 

Had outside intervention been 
avoided at that time, the French and 
Tunisian authorities would have laid 
the basis for legitimate and necessary 
agreements between them much more 
rapidly, Mr. Hoppenot stated. How- 
ever, the complacence with which the 
excessive demands of personalities who 
did not have regular credentials were 
entertained and encouraged fomented 
throughout the territory of the Re- 
gency a climate of anxiety and crisis 


‘in which violence and outrages in- 
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creased, a situation which no respon- 
sible authority could tolerate. 


NO QUESTION LEFT Several weeks before, 
it could have been argued, on the basis 
of facts, that there was a certain 
internal dispute, a dispute not between 
France and Tunisia, but between the 
Residency-General, in which the 
French responsibilities in the Regency 
were vested, on the one hand, and 
certain Ministers, on the other, who 
had been discredited because of their 
administrative intertia and tacit com- 
plicity with the organizers of sabotage, 
outrages, and assassinations which had 
caused a grave state of disorder and 
insecurity throughout the territory. 


The Bey had remained silent for a 
long time, too, and this could have 
been interpreted in a manner which 
he subsequently refuted. But even so, 
the situation did not justify Council 
consideration. Now the Bey had 
officially proclaimed an agreement 
between himself and France, and thus 
the object of the debate on including 
this matter in the agenda or on the 
competence of the Council had 
vanished. There was no question to be 
dealt with, and there could be no 
issue about its inclusion in the agenda. 


LACK OF EVIDENCE Allegations of French 
pressure on the Bey were equally in- 
jurious to the French representation 
in Tunisia and to the very person of 
a Sovereign who had been praised as 
the embodiment of Tunisian patriot- 
ism. 


The truth was, Mr. Hoppenot said, 
that, for the first time since the arrival 
of the new Resident-General in Tunis, 
Jean de Hauteclocque, it had been pos- 
sible to open free conversations be- 
tween the Resident-General and the 
Bey, without interference of the per- 
sonalities whose conduct or failures 
had caused the difficulties and whom 
it would have been as embarrassing 
for the Sovereign to disavow as diffi- 
cult for the Resident-General to de- 
nounce in their presence. The deci- 
sions concerning them which were 
taken by Mr. de Hauteclocque had 
been inspired by the need for an 
atmosphere free of constraint or 
coercion in which the Bey could ex- 
press himself. 


The Resident-General and_ the 
French Government also felt that it 
was impossible to leave in a position 
of power men who for some months 
had failed to discharge their responsi- 
bilities, had by their inertia paralyzed 
all administrative organs and encour- 


aged—tacitly, if not openly—all sorts” 


of outrages against order and public 
security. In authorizing the Resident- 
General to put an end to the situation, 
the French Government took the one 
decision its overriding responsibilities 
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imposed—a decision for which France 
did not have to account to anyone. 


SCHEME OF REFORMS If any pressure 
was exercised On the Bey, it was not 
the threat or use of force: but the 
demonstration of France’s goodwill, 
desire for conciliation, and sincerity. 
The scheme of reforms submitted to 
the Sovereign for his approval met all 
the legitimate aspirations of Tunisian 
nationalism: it did not jeopardize 
either the Bey’s sovereignty or the 
internal autonomy of his realm; and 
it called for the establishment of As- 
semblies representing all the interests 
of the country. Finally, it sought to 
reconcile, by freely conducted nego- 
tiations, the continuation of co-opera- 
tion with France—which the head of 
Tunisian nationalists had himself often 
recognized to be still necessary and 
desirable—with the accession of the 
Tunisian people to participation and 
growing responsibility in the conduct 
of its own affairs, an accession which 
was also desirable and necessary. The 
scheme set specific time-limits for the 
opening of negotiations, which, on 
the basis of mutual consent, should 
determine all the modalities of the 
new status, 


PRESIDENT’S GUARANTEE Submitted to 


the free scrutiny of the Sovereign in 
the name of the French Government 
as a whole, the scheme of reforms 
had also, Mr. Hoppenot said, the 
personal guarantee of the President 
of the French Republic, who had 
despatched to the Bey in Tunis for 


this specific purpose his two closest 
personal assistants. 

In these circumstances, the Bey, 
repudiating his “evil counsellors,” 
called on an independent and respect- 
ed person to form a new Government; 
agreed to the program of negotiations 
and reforms that had been submitted 
to him; and called on his people to 
take the new path open to it in a 
setting of calm and respect for public 
order, The existing calm in the country 
and the almost complete failure of a 
general strike proved that the appeal 
had been heeded. 

What practical decisions were called 
for by the letters and explanatory notes 
from the eleven states, Mr. Hoppenot 
asked. The commitment had been 
made to release political personalities 
and agitators as rapidly as possible 
after the installation of the new 
Government. 

Was it a return to power of the old 
Government? If so, Mr. Hoppenot 
argued, how could an international 
body or even a French body seek to 
impose on a Sovereign the reappoint- 
ment of Ministers whom it had dis- 
missed for incapacity or malfeasance? 
If it was recognition of the legitimate 
rights and powers of the Bey, those 
rights and powers had again been sol- 
emnly confirmed. 


RIGHTS TO SELF-GOVERNMENT Would 
they call for despoiling the Tunisian 
people of their democratic right to 
self-government and _ self-determina- 
tion? 





TRIBUTE BEING PAID TO NORWAY for its contribution toward decorating the new Security 
Council chamber at the first meeting of the Council in its new “home.” (See page 317.) 
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The reform scheme called for im- 
plementing those rights “in time-limits 
and, to an extent, in a scope which 
would appear to me to meet fully the 
concern of the peoples who ‘believe 
in the principles of freedom and 
democracy’ and who invoke those 
principles for the benefit of their 
Tunisian brethren.” If they knew it 
better than they did, Mr. Hoppenot 
added, the sponsors might envy the 
work of civilization accomplished by 
France in Tunisia in 70 years. 

Lastly, did those documents call for 
helping make possible a better mutual 
understanding between the people of 
Tunisia and of France? If that was 
what was sought, the agreement 
achieved a few days earlier between 
the Resident-General and the Bey was 
the best evidence of mutual compre- 
hension already become a reality— 
“and it is not by accusing France of 
all sorts of outrages and even of 
crimes in an explanatory note where 
gratuitous allegations seem to have 
replaced explanations—it is not in 
that manner that the sponsoring states 
will contribute to the possibilities of 
such development.” 


WARNING OF CONSEQUENCES Summing 
up, Mr. Hoppenot said that France 
did not want the Council to declare 
that the question of Franco-Tunisian 
relations was outside its competence, 
but to find, squarely from the facts, 
that the agreement between France 
and the Bey had moved the problem 
forward toward its solution, had put 
an end to this question as such and 
eliminated any situation or dispute 
under the Charter; and that, conse- 
quently, the Council should not in- 
clude in its agenda a problem which 
no longer existed. 

“If anything would be capable of 
causing its resurgence,” he concluded, 
“it could only be a decision of the 
Council which would implicitly state 
that it persisted and that, despite the 
agreement achieved between the two 
parties, a dispute persists between 
them and that that dispute is capable 
of endangering general peace and 
security. Such a challenge not only to 
reality or to the facts, but also to the 
solemn declarations of the highest 
French and Tunisian authorities, 
would run the risk of consequences 
that would be very grave both in 
Tunisia and in neighboring countries. 
It would so dangerously shake the 
prestige of the United Nations and 
the credence that is placed in the 
Organization's objectivity that I can- 
not even contemplate our Council’s 
choosing to take such a responsibility.” 


FOR INCLUDING QUESTION The repre- 
sentatives of Chile, Pakistan, and Bra- 
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zil, speaking next and in that order, 
favored the inclusion of the Tunisian 
question in the Council’s agenda. The 
debate on this procedural matter had 
not been concluded when the Council 
adjourned after nearly four hours, 
and the next meeting was later sched- 
uled for April 10. 


Hernan Santa Cruz revealed that 
Ethiopia, Lebanon, Liberia, and Syria 
had asked Chile, as a member of the 
Council, to support the inclusion of 
the item. Noting that France had 
objected on the ground that the dispute 
no longer existed, he did not think it 
necessary or possible at this stage to 
express an opinion on the Council's 
competence to intervene, nor did he 
wish to refer to the facts adduced in 
good faith by the eleven sponsoring 


THE BEY OF TUNISIA and Jules Ferry Avenue 
in Tunis, with the harbor in the background. 
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states and by France. Only a debate 
in the Council could make the situa- 
tion clear to those who had misgivings. 

The countries which were asking 
the Council to take up this question 
constituted one-fourth of the Mem- 
bership of the United Nations and 
close to one-third of the population 
of the world, Mr. Santa Cruz con- 
tinued. They should be heard when 
they requested the Council to consider 
a situation which they believed gravely 
endangered peace and security, par- 
ticularly since theirs was not a hasty 
decision—ever since January they had 
been calling attention to the events in 
Tunisia. 

To reject their request would supply 
weight to those who argued that the 
United Nations was incapable of pro- 
tecting the interests of the small or 
weak nations when opposed to the 
interests of the powerful, and would 
accentuate a regrettable division ap- 
pearing on the international horizon, 
based on color of skin, ethnic origin, 
or the level of economic and social 
development. 

It would also tend to deflect the 
awakening and struggle of the peoples 
of the East from the way of respect 
for Charter principles, international 
collaboration, and peaceful settlement 
of disputes arising from situations of 
the past. It might lead to retrogres- 
sion through individual and aggressive 

Mr. Santa Cruz believed that dis- 
cussion would yield positive results 
and that a great effort for reconcilia- 
tion would be made. Precisely at 
moments of international tension the 
United Nations should be concerned 
with the superable and passing incom- 
prehensions and misunderstandings 
which could be eliminated through its 
action. In this way a new and grave 
factor for tension could be eliminated. 

To avoid a discussion or to ignore 
the possibility of discussion would 
lead inevitably to a weakening of the 
United Nations. Nowhere else could 
such effective work be done. 


PAKISTAN STATEMENT ‘The President of 
the Council, Ahmed S. Bokhari, 
speaking as the representative of Pak- 
istan, expressed surprise that the rep- 
resentative of France had made a 
speech which should have been made 
only if the agenda had been adopted, 
yet had opposed the adoption of the 
agenda and thus would have refused 
the same opportunity to ten other 
delegations which had sent their re- 
quest to the Council. To follow the 
logic of that speech, it was not only 
necessary to adopt the agenda, but to 
invite the ten delegations to take their 
seats at the Council table and to state 
their views in opposition to those of 
the French delegation. 

Professor Bokhari emphasized the 
great patience of those delegations, 
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their sense of responsibility, and the 
reluctance with which they had 
brought the matter to the Council. 

Two Ministers of the Government 
of Tunisia went to Paris, he recalled, 
and wrote to the President of the 
Council in January, drawing attention 
to the state of affairs in Tunisia, but 
their letter never saw the light of day 
until the Pakistan delegation asked, on 
March 29, that copies be circulated. 
Meanwhile, massacres, riots, arrests, 
and sabotage took place, and the dele- 
gations waited patiently for France to 
try to reach an amicable understand- 
ing. They discussed ‘the matter among 
themselves and made informal and 
friendly approaches to the French 
Government through various channels, 
but nothing happened. 

There was a strong feeling that the 
matter should be raised in the As- 
sembly, but instead fifteen nations 
asked the President of the Assembly 





TRIBUTE ON NEW “HOME” 
FOR SECURITY COUNCIL 


At the first meeting of the Security 
Council in its new chamber at Perma- 
nent Headquarters on April 4, tribute 
was paid by the President, Ahmed S. 
Bokhari, of Pakistan, “to all those 
who by their skill, their artistry, and 
their generosity have helped to initiate 
architecturally a new epoch in the 
history of the United Nations.” Mr. 
Bokhari mentioned especially Arnstein 
Arneberg, of Norway, who had de- 
signed the chamber, and the Govern- 
ment of Norway, which had made “a 
munificent contribution” for _ its 
decoration. 

He then invited Arne Sunde, per- 
manent representative of Norway, to 
the Council table to receive the Coun- 
cil’s thanks. 

Mentioning features of the decora- 
tion — a mural to be painted by the 
Norwegian artist Per Krogh, interior 
marble from Norway, doors and rail- 
ings, also from Norway, inlaid with 
silver, and blue and gold wall fabric 
—Warren R. Austin, of the United 
States, also cited the participation of 
others in establishing the United Na- 
tions in New York. 

Mr. Austin referred to gifts and 
loans by the United States, donations 
and assistance by the State of New 
York and the City of New York, the 
gift from John D: Rockefeller, Jr., the 
work by Secretary-General Trygve Lie 
Planning Director Wallace K. Harri- 
son, and the architectural and engi- 
neering staff, and the co-operation of 
the international Board of Design 
Consultants. 

“We are grateful to many men and 
many countries for the beauty and 
sturdy grandeur of this new and per- 
manent home,” he said. 


to request France not to drive the 
Tunisians to a point of desperation. 
They waited in vain for an answer. 

Not wanting to make the task of 
the United Nations difficult and com- 
plicated during the last days of the 
session, they again went to the Presi- 
dent, but still nothing came of it. 


MOROCCO EXPERIENCE They then asked 
themselves whether they should raise 
the matter in the Assembly, but, hav- 
ing just had an unhappy experience in 
being prevented from discussing the 
question of Morocco there, they de- 
cided to wait. 

In New York, with the situation 
becoming steadily worse, they con- 
sidered inviting Tunisians to New 
York to provide exact information 
before taking the matter to the Coun- 
cil, but found that insurmountable 
passport difficulties prevented the Tu- 
nisians from coming. 

Then they waited through the 
French parliamentary crisis and until 
the Government there was stabilized, 
but found that not only had the 
situation in Tunisia not improved, but 
that the Cabinet had been arrested by 
the French Republic. That Cabinet, 
Professor Bokhari explained, had been 
set up as a result of a great rapproche- 
ment between the two Governments 
in 1950 to negotiate reforms for a 
better understanding between the two 
nations. 


ARRESTS, KILLINGS Every other nation- 
alist leader of the Neo-Destour Party, 
having the largest following in Tu- 
nisia, was already in jail, and report- 
edly thousands of persons were in 
concentration camps, and hundreds 
had been killed. 

Still the delegations waited. After 
several days they learned that a man 
by the name of Baccouche had been 
appointed Prime Minister, the only 
person who, under French pressure— 
so it was understood—was willing to 
risk his neck to be appointed. _How- 
ever, although having the sympathy of 
the Resident-General and the support 
of the French Government, he could 
not form a Cabinet. One person was 
persuaded by pressure to become a 
Minister, but, finding public feeling 
too much dgainst him, refused, and 
the French jailed him. 


NEGOTIATIONS IN TUNIS Mr. de Haute- 
clocque, said Mr. Bokhari, arrived in 
Tunis as Resident-General on January 
13, amid the greatest display of mili- 
tary force ever seen there. He gave 
the Bey to understand that he would 
like to maintain direct contact with 
him, but the Prime Minister informed 
him, in the name of the Bey, that all 
official contacts should take place 
through the Prime Minister. 

When the Tunisian Government 
submitted its complaint to the United 
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Nations, on January 14, the Resident- 
General demanded an interview with 
the Bey alone, but the latter refused 
and directed him to the Prime Minister 
instead. On January 15, the Resident- 
General agreed to be received by the 
Bey in the presence of the Prime 
Minister. Thereupon, he demanded: 
first, that the complaint should be 
withdrawn; second, that the Ministry 
should be changed; third, that the Bey 
should sign two decrees, the first 
appointing the Resident-General For- 
eign Minister, the second appointing 
General Garbay Minister of Defence. 
The Bey instructed the Prime Minister 
to answer the Resident-General, and 
the Prime Minister’s answer was that 
he had been authorized by the Bey 
to take the complaint to the United 
Nations. 

After that, the Resident-General 
and General Garbay were called to 
Paris. They returned on March 22. 
The Resident-General immediately 
demanded a private interview with the 
Bey. The Bey received him two days 
later, but in the presence of all the 
Tunisian Ministers who were then in 
Tunis. The Resident-General _in- 
formed the Bey that the French Gov- 
ernment was prepared to resume ne- 
gotiations, on the condition that the 
Cabinet should be dismissed and the 
United Nations complaint withdrawn. 
When the Bey refused, the Resident- 
General produced a document, signed 
by the French Foreign Minister, giv- 


ing him—the Resident-General—full 
powers to act in any way he deemed 
suitable to re-establish law and order 
and to protect French interests. 

The Bey replied that he needed 
time, and the Resident-General gave 
him three hours. 


CABLE TO PRESIDENT Seeing himself ill- 
treated in this manner, Professor Bok- 
hari stated, the Bey then cabled the 
President of the French Republic, 
drawing attention to the pressure ex- 
erted on him and demanding the recall 
of the Resident-General. 

That same night, the Resident-Gen- 
eral arrested the Tunisian Prime Min- 
ister and three other Ministers. A 
fourth was not arrested because he 
was old and ill, but he, too, demanded 
to be arrested. All were sent to the 
south of Tunisia, At the same time, 
the great nationalist leader, Bourguiba, 
already held, was transferred south. 
Hundreds of political persons, jour- 
nalists, teachers, and lawyers who had 
shown nationalist sympathies were 
arrested, All nationalist newspapers 
were suppressed. All high schools 
were closed. Martial law was applied. 
The Bey’s Palace was surrounded. 

The Resident-General visited the 
Bey alone on March 25 and after- 
wards declared that a decree was to 
be issued in the Bey’s name. 

“It does not, so far as we know, 
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bear the Bey’s signature,” Professor 
Bokhari remarked. What happened 
could not have been very pleasant for 
the Bey—‘“an old man, all of whose 
companions had been taken away and 
who had been left there to face as 
best he could this terrific military 
pressure of the French authorities in 
Tunisia.” 

That, said the Pakistan representa- 
tive, was the existing situation. The 
Prime Minister, “propped up by the 
French,” had not been able to muster 
one Minister for his Cabinet, Yet the 
French authorities, it was said, stood 
there waiting with “beautiful reform 
schemes and plans of autonomy.” 
With whom were they going to nego- 
tiate those plans? With “their own 
stooges”? What was the good of that? 


ADOPTION DOUBTED So far as their in- 
formation went, the eleven sponsoring 
nations might not succeed in getting 
seven affirmative votes for the adop- 
tion of the agenda. But where else 
but the United Nations would the 
French want the Tunisians, agitating 
for redress of their wrongs, to go? 
What was the United Nations for if 
a situation like that could not be 
aired there? 

“The whole of Asia _ practically 
knocks at the door of the United Na- 
tions,” Mr. Bokhari declared. “Does 
it say, ‘Please punish the French’? 
God forbid. Does it say, ‘Please make 
the Tunisians free tomorrow’? God 
forbid. At this stage it merely says 
one thing: ‘Please, in heaven’s name, 
discuss this question.’ 

“But, if seven people in the Security 
Council are not available to discuss 
it, it will amount to this: that the 
eleven nations are told, ‘You can go 
to hell. We will not discuss your ques- 
tion. You may feel strongly about it, 
but we will not even put it on the 
agenda to find out what the truth is.’ ” 


BRAZILIAN VIEWS The Brazilian dele- 
gation, stated Alvaro Teixeira Soares, 


THREE REPRESENTATIVES on the Disarmament 

Commission (left to right): Hernan Santa Cruz, 

of Chile; Ahmed S. Bokhari, of Pakistan; and 
David M. Johnson, of Canada. 


considered that the request of the 
eleven sponsoring Members could not 
be ignored. Nevertheless, as a matter 
of cold fact, he did not feel that a 
protracted discussion on Tunisia would 
serve any useful purpose in existing 
circumstances, when the means had 
not been exhausted for reaching a 
solution by negotiation, inquiry, me- 
diation, conciliation, arbitration, or 
other peaceful means provided for in 
Article 33 of the Charter. 

Furthermore, his delegation be- 
lieved that the United Nations should 
not be overburdened with questions 
which eventually might be solved 
through direct negotiations between 
the parties concerned. Therefore he 
would favor any proposal to postpone 
consideration of the item after its 
inclusion in the agenda. 

Brazil had no reason to question the 
sincerity of France’s assurances, he 
added, and clearly the Council should 
forego any action which might ham- 
per the use of means provided for in 
the Charter for the peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes. 


ELECTIONS COMMISSION 
GONTINUING EFFORTS 


As at its previous conferences in 
Bonn, the United Nations Commission 
to Investigate Conditions for Free 
Elections in Germany received assur- 
ances in Berlin on March 21 and 22 


from the City Senate and the Inter- 


Allied Kommandatura that facilities 
to enable it to undertake its work 
would be provided. 

The Commission then returned to 
its headquarters in Geneva and, on 
March 26, sent a third letter to Gen- 
eral Vassily Chuikov, Chairman of 
the Soviet Control Commission for 
Germany, reiterating its wish to dis- 
cuss similar arrangements with the 
authorities in the Soviet Zone of 
Germany and in the eastern sector of 
Berlin. No replies had been received 
to the previous letters sent on Febru- 
ary 22 and March 10. 

Citing the arrangements made in 
Bonn and Berlin, the Commission 
stated that its ability to undertake 
the work entrusted to it by the United 
Nations “is now entirely dependent 
on the willingness of the responsible 
authorities in the Soviet Zone of Ger- 
many and in the eastern sector of 
Berlin to conclude similarly satisfac- 
tory agreements with the Commission.” 

Writing a fourth time on April 9, 
the Commission requested a reply be- 
fore April 27, as it felt that it should 
make its first report before the end 
of the month. If it did not receive a 
reply by then, it would be obliged with 
regret to conclude that for the pres-’ 
ent there was little prospect of its 
being able to pursue its task. 
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Queen Juliana’s 


United Nations Visit 


Netherlands 
Sovereign Tours 


Headquarters 


N official visit to the United Na- 

tions Permanent Headquarters 
in New York was paid on April 8 by 
Queen Juliana and Prince Bernhard 
of the Netherlands. It was the first 
visit to the Headquarters by a reigning 
monarch. 

The royal party spent nearly an 
hour inspecting the Headquarters, 
where they were received by Secretary- 
General Trygve Lie, and met other offi- 
cials, and Netherlands members of the 
Secretariat. Arriving shortly after 11 
a.m. the Queen and Prince Bernhard 
were greeted at the visitors’ entrance 
to the Secretariat Building by Mr. Lie; 
Ambassador Daniel J. von Balluseck, 
Permanent Representative of the 
Netherlands to the United Nations; 
and Ambassador L. N. Palar, Per- 
manent Representative of Indonesia 
to the United Nations. Dirk U, Stik- 
ker, Netherlands Foreign Minister, 
and other members of the Queen’s 
suite also were present. 

Mr. Lie presented Mr. Wallace K. 
Harrison, Director of Headquarters 
Planning, to the royal couple, and Mr. 
Harrison explained a scale model of 
the Headquarters area which stands in 
the main lobby of the Secretariat 
Building. The Queen asked many 
questions concerning the construction 
and layout of the buildings. 


IN COUNCIL CHAMBERS The royal party 
was then taken on a short tour of the 
Conference area by the Secretary- 
General. In the Security Council 
chamber Her Majesty and Prince 
Bernard sat for a short time at the 
Council table. Queen Juliana showed 
lively interest in everything she saw, 
especially in the fabrics and furnish- 
ings of the three Council chambers. 

A brief reception followed in the 


(Continued on page 353) 
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Monarch Gives Dinner 
for Security Council 


N the evening of April 8 Queen Juliana of the Netherlands entertained 
members of the Security Council, Secretary-General Trygve Lie and 
other United Nations officials, at a formal dinner at New York’s Colony 
Club. The grand ballroom of the club was decorated with red roses specially 
flown over from Holland on the previous night. The texts of Her Majesty’s 
speech to the gathering and of the reply on behalf of the Security Council 
by its president for the month, Professor Ahmed S. Bokhari of Pakistan, 


appear below. 


Speech by the Queen of the 
Netherlands: 


Y husband and I are very happy 

to have you with us tonight, 
because in you we greet the United 
Nations, and we welcome, in your 
persons, humanity’s magnanimous and 
desperate try for peace and security. 
Your task is one of vital impor- 
tance to the peace of the world, im- 
mensely difficult though it may be. 
As we live in a time which is so full 


(Continued on page 353) 


Speech by Professor Ahmed S. Bokhari 
of Pakistan, President of the Security 
Council for April: 


OUR Majesty, Your Royal High- 
ness, 

This is a rare and memorable oc- 
casion. It is a rare privilege for the 
Security Council to receive hospitality 
at a sovereign’s table. That Your 
Majesty should have commanded us 
to be your guests when yourself a 
guest in this country, is a gesture of 

(Continued on page 354) 





DECISIONS ON HOW DISARMAMENT 
STUDIES ARE TO PROCEED 


T six meetings beginning March 20, the Disarmament Commission 

discussed the United States and U.S.S.R. plans of work, each of which 
was strongly opposed by the sponsor of the other. France presented a 
compromise plan, which, with Chilean suggestions on methods of pro- 
cedure, was adopted a few days later. Thus, by April 4, the Commission 
was ready to begin the substantive part of its work. 

During this debate there were repeated charges and denials that 
United States troops were using bacteriological weapons in Korea and 
China (see page 324). However, on March 28, discussion by the Com- 
mission of specific charges such as these was ruled out of order. 


DEBATE ON TWO 


Commenting on the United States 
plan of work on March 20, Dr. T. F. 
Tsiang, of China, said it listed the es- 
sential topics, and the arrangement 
seemed logical and reasonable. In 
order to simplify the Commission’s 
task and to avoid waste of time in an 
involved debate on procedure, he sug- 
gested that the Commission begin with 
the first paragraph of that plan—the 
One relating to disclosure and verifi- 
cation—and later decide the order for 
discussing the other paragraphs. 

He stressed that full publicity on 
armaments and armed forces of the 
major military powers was essential to 
any plan for disarmament. 

The Chinese delegation favored the 
reduction of armaments, on a_bal- 
anced basis, and the prohibition of the 
atomic bomb and all other weapons 
of mass destruction, along with inter- 
national control. 

“My delegation stands for the pro- 
hibition of any bacteriological war- 
fare,” Dr. Tsiang stated, “and would 
wish to see this Commission write into 
the scheme of disarmament strong 
clauses dealing with this matter.” 


“PRACTICAL, REALISTIC” For the Nether- 
lands, D. J. von Balluseck emphasized 
that the Commission’s work had to be 
practical so that realistic machinery 
for disarmament could be built. The 
moment its open meetings were abused 
for sterile propaganda purposes, its 
work would be compromised. 
Reviewing the directions and guid- 
ing principles which the Assembly had 
given to it, he said that first the Com- 
mission must know the existing and 
potential levels of armed forces and 
armaments in order to determine exist- 
ing and potential positions of strength. 
Once an effective system for dis- 
closure, verification, and inspection 
had been agreed on, the Commission 
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PLANS OF WORK 


could pass to subsequent problems, 
such as methods for over-all limits, 
restrictions, individual allocations, and 
safeguards to ensure observance of the 
disarmament program. It could not 
begin backwards, as Yakov A. Malik, 
of the U.S.S.R., had seemed again to 
suggest and in a way that the Assem- 
bly had already clearly disapproved. 

“As we examine each technical 
problem,” Mr. von Balluseck said, 
“there will be an opportunity to con- 
sider whatever constructive proposals 
any of us, or states not represented 
on the Disarmament Commission, may 
wish to submit. But in organizing our 
work, we should start at the prescribed 
beginning.” 

Thus he favored the United States 
plan as being useful and logical, but 
could not agree to that of the U.S.S.R. 

The differences between the two 
plans were not merely procedural or 
organizational, said Selim Sarper, of 
Turkey, They were based on two con- 
tradictory ideas, of which one had 
been accepted and the other rejected 
by the overwhelming majority of the 
Assembly. The U.S.S.R. plan would 
be unacceptable, while that of the 
United States could be taken as a 
basis of discussion. 


PRIVATE MEETINGS SUGGESTED After a 
comparative study of the two plans, 
Alexis Kyrou, of Greece, had con- 
cluded that the subjects envisaged in 
Mr. Malik’s plan fitted perfectly into 
that of Benjamin V. Cohen, of the 
United States, the five headings of 
which satisfactorily covered the whole 
range of the Soviet Union proposals. 
However, there was still a difference 
of approach as to the order of priority 
of the disclosure and verification of 
existing armaments, and Mr. Kyrou 
considered that this order was defi- 
nitely dictated by sheer logic. 


He stressed the need of keeping the 
Commission away from “the poison- 
ous mist of polemics and propaganda.” 
The purely propagandistic nature of 
such irresponsible charges as the al- 
leged use of bacteriological warfare in 
Korea was borne out, he submitted, 
by the fact that the communist Chi- 
nese and North Korean representatives 
to the truce talks had never voiced 
those charges at Pan Mun Jom. 


Also, with due deference to the 
Commission’s decision of February 4, 
he thought it would later be advisable 
to reconsider holding private meetings. 
International public opinion, he re- 
called, did not object to the holding 
of such meetings by the four-power 
sub-committee of the First Committee 
during the Assembly session in Paris, 
nor did he believe that it would react 
less favorably if the Commission 
adopted a similar procedure. 


UNANIMITY STRESSED Chile, as one of 
the small and medium-sized countries 
for which a place had been made in 
the Commission, had resigned itself 
to accepting the way in which the 
Assembly had framed the question for 
the Commission, said Hernan Santa 
Cruz on April 21. That way was one 
of disarmament in view of the need 
to decrease international tension, and 
not, as Chile would have wished, in 
view of the diversion of immense ma- 
terial and human resources away from 
productive activity which might, in a 
few years, transform the lives of hun- 
dreds of millions of human _ beings, 
particularly in the economically un- 
der-developed parts of the world 
Chile was prepared to collaborate in 
the undertaking assigned to the Com- 
mission, which was based on the un- 
certain premise that disarmament 
could be discussed and achieved be- 
fore any progress had been made to- 
ward political understanding between 
the great powers. Nevertheless, Chile 
believed that the armaments race was 
the consequence of international ten- 
sion rather than its cause. 


Mr. Santa Cruz referred to pre- 
vious remarks by Sir Gladwyn Jebb, 
of the United Kingdom, and added 
that he also firmly believed that the 
members must achieve unanimity in 
their decisions and that, in any event, 
the Soviet Union must concur in those 
decisions, since otherwise the Com- 
mission would not be working for dis- 
armament for peace, but contributing 
to the military weakening of one of 
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If the 
Commission were to reach agreement 
on even a minimum but unanimous 
program, it would perform a great 
service for the cause of peace. 


the parties in disagreement. 


Comparing the United States and 
U.S.S.R. plans of work, Mr. Santa 
Cruz suggested that the Commission 
might examine simultaneously the pro- 
cedures for carrying out two or more 
of the directives given by the Assem- 
bly, provided that verification and dis- 
closure were discussed from the out- 
set, as required by the Assembly. 
Furthermore, the Commission might 
study some points simultaneously 
without taking a decision on isolated 
points until all or a substantial part 
had been considered. He thought, too, 
that questions of procedure might be 
considered in private, or at least by a 
committee of the whole, meeting pri- 
vately. 


COMPROMISE SOUGHT Terming the 
U.S.S.R. plan as a “strait-jacket” which 
the Soviet Union delegation would 
like to impose on the Commission, Sir 
Gladwyn Jebb, of the United King- 
dom, commented: “The purpose of 
the Soviet Union delegation in tabling 
its draft ‘plan of work is, I am afraid, 
only too clear. If the Commission 
were to accept it as it stands, Mr. 
Malik would then say that we were 
all committed in principle to the ac- 
ceptance of the Soviet plan. If we de- 
cline to walk into this trap, he will 
then say that we are refusing in ad- 
vance even to consider the Soviet pro- 
posals and that we are rejecting 
outright the very thought of prohibit- 
ing atomic weapons or reducing arma- 
ments and armed forces.” 


Sir Gladwyn regarded the proposal 
as “not really a plan of work at all.” 
“It consists,” he said, “of a whole 
series of substantive proposals, almost 
all of which, incidentally, have been 
rejected by the Assembly in the past. 
If we were to accept it at the outset of 
our work, we should in fact be com- 
mitting ourselves in advance and be- 
fore the Commission had even begun 
to discuss any of the issues before it. 
With the best will in the world, this 
is something that we simply cannot 
do.” 


What the Commission could do, he 
added, was to try to see whether some 
compromise between the two plans 
could be arrived at. Also, at some 
stage, the Commission might go into 
private session. 


The United States plan was viewed 
by Alvaro Teixeira Soares, of Brazil, 
as a safe framework for the conduct 
of the Commission’s business. On the 
other hand, he said, adoption of the 
U.S.S.R. plan would constitute an 
unwarranted reversal of the decision 
reached by the overwhelming ma- 
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jority of Member states at the Paris 
session of the Assembly. 


QUESTIONS BY FRANCE Seeking a com- 
promise to end the deadlock, Jules 
Moch, of France, then asked the 
United States and U.S.S.R. representa- 
tives if they would agree that the Com- 
mission should not vote at the outset 
on their plans of work as a whole, but 
should take a first section only. 


Furthermore, would they agree that 
this first section should consist of the 
fusion of the first two parts of the 
United States plan of work, which 
might be discussed either simulta- 
neously or alternately—one part on 
one day and one on another. This 
would be so that stress might be laid, 
on the one hand, on disclosure and 
verification and, on the other, on 
methods of calculating and fixing over- 
all limits, etc., including the effective 
international control of atomic energy 
and the elimination of all major 
weapons adaptable to mass destruc- 
tion. 

If both representatives were to agree 
that only those two paragraphs should 
be dealt with now and should be dis- 
cussed simultaneously, the _ result 
would be a combination of the first 
paragraph of the United States plan 
and paragraph I (i) of the U.S.S.R. 
plan. Thus the problem of agreeing 
on a method of work would be solved, 
and the Commission could then begin 
work immediately. 


“INTERNATIONAL DELUSION” ‘The entire 
morning meeting of the Commission 
on March 26 was taken up with a 
statement by Mr. Malik, in which he 
retiterated arguments he had presented 
earlier in the debate and replied to the 
statements of other representatives. 

The United States plan, said Mr. 
Malik, was merely an attempt to sub- 
stitute an empty and false proposal 
about the collection of iniormation 
On armaments for the decision to pro- 
hibit the atomic weapon and reduce 
armaments. Its purpose was clearly 
to prevent the reduction of armaments 
and the prohibition of the atomic 
weapon. It was “a plan of interna- 
tional delusion.” 


Pointing out that it called for the 
collection of information on arma- 
ments “in stages,” and recalling Mr. 
Cohen’s reference. to the atomic 
weapon as a “defensive weapon,” Mr. 
Malik asked where there was any 
guarantee that the United States would 
not say exactly the same after it had 
succeeded in obtaining information on 
the so-called conventional armaments. 
Where was there any guarantee that 
the United States would not in such a 
case declare that the atomic weapon 
was a “defensive weapon” and _ that 
therefore the United States could not 


supply information on such weapons 
and could not agree to their prohibi- 
tion? 

There was no guarantee, and there 
could not be any, said Mr. Malik. In 
such an important matter, it was im- 
possible to rely on the United States 
representative’s oral promises. 

The United States plan was unac- 
ceptable as a plan of work, for the 
Commission could not delude public 
opinion. On the other hand, the 
U.S.S.R. plan, which several represen- 
tatives had said contained proposals 
which had been rejected by the As- 
sembly — a clear distortion of the 
facts in order to evade acceptance of 
that plan — fully complied with the 
vital interests of all the peoples of the 
world. 

“The U.S.S.R. proposals are dia- 
metrically opposed to those of the 
United States,” declared Mr. Malik. 
“We are against dividing armaments 
into categories when submitting infor- 
mation, providing for progressive dis- 
closures and beginning with the 
simplest types of armaments. We are 
against deluding public opinion by the 
submission of information on the 
simplest types of armaments and the 
concealment of informaation on the 
atomic weapon. 

“We demand that immediately after 
the decision has been taken to reduce 
armaments and prohibit the atomic 
weapon, all states shall submit com- 
plete official data on their armaments 
and armed forces, including data on 
the atomic weapon and on military 
bases on foreign territory. We pro- 
pose that the international control 
organ should verify these data.” 


TO EMBRACE ALL PROBLEMS If Mr. Malik 
would stop dragging in false issues, 
said Mr. Cohen, the Commission 
could get down to work. 

“Before we have a chance to get 
down to our work here or to circulate 
workiing papers formulating our 
ideas,” he said, “Mr. Malik attacks 
what he thinks may be our ideas with- 
out even waiting to see what we have 
to propose.” Mr. Malik, he added, 
was “apparently more concerned to 
exploit disagreements at the outset 
than to find a way to make some little 
progress at the beginning which will 
lead to substantial agreement at the 
end of the road.” 

Attempting again to explain the 
United States plan of work, Mr. Cohen 
said that it was a proposed outline of 
the topics which had to be considered 
and resolved in order to make progress 
in the job of disarmament. It did not 
and it was not intended to prejudge 
the course of the Commission’s dis- 
cussion or the conclusions at which it 
would arrive. 

The plan was simply a list of prob- 
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lems, each of which had to be ap- 
proached with courage, patience, and 
wisdom. It could and it was intended 
to embrace all the substantive pro- 
posals — Mr. Malik’s, his own, and 
those of all other members of the 
Commission. 

Mr. Cohen was afraid that Mr. 
Malik was confusing the United States 
plan of work with the United States 
substantive proposals. Actually what 
the United States wanted was a total 
program of disarmament, of which 
disclosure and verification were only 
one essential part. The Commission 
had been instructed to examine dis- 
closure and verification from the out- 
set, but there was nothing to prevent 
concurrent consideration of any other 
problems which the Commission re- 
garded as appropriate. 

The United States would have no 
objection to such concurrent considera- 


tion of the first two paragraphs of the 
United States plan, as suggested by 
Mr. Moch, This could be managed 
by establshing two committees of the 
whole which would study the two 
problems at alternating sessions or by 
any other parliamentary device which 
commended itself to the Commission. 


“We would hope, however,” he 
added, “that we could agree at the 
outset on a whole work plan, so that, 
as various proposals are made to us, 
we could see where they would fit into 
that whole plan. The point I wish to 
emphasize, however, is that the United 
States is wholly agreeable to starting 
now upon discussions of what we re- 
gard as the heart of the disarmament 
program—the reduction of arma- 
ments and armed forces and the effec- 
tive elimination of atomic weapons 
and of all instruments adaptable to 
mass destruction.” 


ADOPTION OF FRENCH PLAN OF WORK 


In presenting the French plan of 
work on March 26, Mr. Moch de- 
clared that Mr. Malik must be as- 
sured that his proposals would be dis- 
cussed as seriously as any others, and 
that no member intended to torpedo 
the work of the Commission or limit 
it to a progressive disclosure of sec- 
ondary information in order to avoid 
discussing the essential problem of the 
regulation and prohibition of certain 
armaments. 

His plan of work, Mr. Moch ex- 
plained, was designed to replace the 
texts of the other two plans, because 
it contained all the elements of each, 
but in a neutral form. 

The U.S.S.R. plan was a plan in 
name only, for it was, in fact, a series 
of proposals on the substance of the 
question, prejudging the substance be- 
fore any discussion. 

The United States plan, to some ex- 
tent, had the same defect, though to 
a lesser degree and in the opposite 
sense. It frequently repeated the terms 
of the Assembly’s resolution of Jan- 
uary 11, with all the controversial 
points which those who voted against 
that resolution felt it contained. That 
precisely was what was causing the 
discussion on procedure in which the 
Commission was now in danger of 
becoming deadlocked. 


FRENCH PLAN The plan of work as pro- 
posed by France was as follows: 
“A. Disclosure and verification of all 


armaments, including atomic 
armaments, and of all armed 
forces. 


“B. Regulation of all armaments and 
armed forces including: 


1. Elimination of atomic weapons 
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and control of atomic energy 
with a view to ensuring their 
elimination; 

Elimination of weapons of mass 
destruction and control with a 
view to ensuring their elimina- 
tion; 

3. Limitation and balanced reduc- 
tion of all other armments and 
of all armed forces, and control 
of this limitation and reduction. 

“C. Procedure and timetable for giv- 
ing effect to the disarmament pro- 
gram. 

“Points A and B to be studied con- 
currently in the first stage of the Com- 
mission’s work.” 

Mr. Moch said that to him “concur- 
rently” meant one of three possible 
procedures, any of which could be 
carried out at open or closed meetings. 
There could be joint discussion of 
points A and B in the Commission; 
there could be alternate discussion, 
that is, each subject could be dealt 
with at alternate meetings; and there 
could be simultaneous discussion of 
the two points in working groups of 
the whole Commission. 

His proposal, Mr. Moch thought, 
was objective and neutral, and would 
permit impartial discussion of the two 
points of view before the Commission 
without prejuding the issue. 

He appealed to members to reach 
agreement, after their protracted dis- 
cussions, on a method of work, for 
such agreement on methods of discus- 
sion was a necessary prelimiaary to 
seeking agreement on substance. 
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REACTION TO FRENCH PLAN At the next 
meeting, on March 28, Mr. Cohen 
said that the United States would pre- 


fer its own plan of work, for it more 
clearly identified the separate though 
interdependent problems which the 
Commission had to study. Nevethe- 
less, the United States was extremely 
sympathetic with the desire for com- 
promise which had motivated Mr. 
Moch and which, it was hoped, would 
enable the Commission to get on with 
its work. The French proposal did 
cover, in neutral fashion, all the prob- 
lems, and the United States was pre- 
pared to accept it if it commended 
itself to the Soviet Union and to other 
members. 

As to the mechanics of the plan, 
Mr. Cohen suggested that the Com- 
mission establish two working groups 
—on each of which all members of 
the Commission would be represented 
—to consider at alternate meetings the 
topics contained in points A and B 
of the French plan. 

On the other hand, Mr. Malik saw 
no difference between the United 
States and French plans, except for 
some drafting changes. Both, he 
argued, were directed toward sub- 
stituting for the fundamental and most 
important question of prohibition of 
the atomic weapon and reduction of 
armaments a secondary and subsidiary 
question of collecting information on 
armaments which was given primary 
and vital importance. Neither was ac- 
ceptable as a plan of work for the 
Commission. 

Only the U.S.S.R, plan could ensure 
that the Commission would carry out 
the obligation incumbent upon it, 
that of taking measures to prohibit the 
atomic weapon and reduce armaments 
and armed forces. And the Soviet 
Union delegation insisted on the adop- 
tion of that plan. 


MOTIVES OF U.S.S.R. Support for the 
French plan was expressed by Sir 
Gladwyn Jebb, who said that all Mr. 
Malik cared about was to have his 
plan put to the vote so that it might 
be rejected and he could claim that 
the famous bloc of “aggressive anti- 
democratic, imperialistic cannibals” 
was against any form of disarmament. 
His “little propaganda victory” would 
not be of any use to him except be- 
hind the “iron curtain.” 

As Mr. Cohen had suggested, Sir 
Gladwyn thought that two working 
groups of the Commission as a whole, 
meeting alternately, might consider 
points A and B of the French plan. If 
it should be thought that they would 
do better to meet in private, that 
would be entirely agreeable to the 
United Kingdom delegation. 

In reply, Mr. Malik advised Sir 
Gladwyn to accept the U.S.S.R. plan 
and see for himself how th: U.S.S.R. 
would do its share in putting the plan 
into effect. 


“We shall exert every effort,” he 
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said, “to see that it is fulfilled and 
wholly implemented and that the pro- 
hibition of the atomic weapon and 
the reduction of armaments and 
armed forces become a reality.” It 
was slanderous to suggest that the 
U.S.S.R. plan had been introduced 
only to be rejected. 


VOTING While considering that the 
French plan contained certain weak- 
nesses, Mr. Sarper, of Turkey, said 
that he would support it—as well as 
the proposal for two working groups 
—as did Hernan Santa Cruz, of Chile, 
and Ahmad S. Bokhari, of Pakistan. 
Professor Bokhari stated that his dele- 
gation would abstain from voting on 
the U.S.S.R. plan, thus recording its 


belief that it was necessary for the 
representative of the U.S.S.R. to have 
sufficient leeway to change his pro- 
posals or to seek a change in other 
proposals which might come before 
him. 

On the voting, the U.S.S.R. plan 
was rejected 1-9, with 2 abstentions 
(France and Pakistan). Mr. Moch 
explained that, by abstaining on that 
plan, and now, by voting on the 
French plan, he simply wished to em- 
phasize that there was no contradic- 
tion and that it would be possible to 
discuss all the ideas cherished by the 
U.S.S.R. representative within the 
framework of the French plan. 

The latter was then adopted by a 
vote of 11-1 (the U.S.S.R.). 


CHILE’S PROPOSAL ON COMMITTEES 


In the discussion on the setting up 
of working groups, which was held at 
that meeting and at the next on April 
2, Mr. Malik said that he was op- 
posed for the following reasons: 


“1. Experience has shown _ that 
when working groups of the United 
Nations Commission for Conven- 
tional Armaments and the Atomic 
Energy Commission were set up, al- 
most the same representatives as sat 
on the Commission ‘usually also at- 
tended the meetings of the working 
group. This means that only the name 
of the Commission is changed while 
the work as such remains the same. 

“2. The creation of a special group 
to collect information on armaments 
would attach unduly great importance 
to this secondary and subordinate ques- 
tion since the main and important 
questions, for the solution of which 
the Commission was created, are the 
prohibition of the atomic weapon and 
the reduction of armaments. It is pro- 
posed to create a sort of super-struc- 
ture—a special working group for the 
collection of information, This is quite 
unnecessary and would only hamper 
our work. If the decision to reduce 
arms is adopted, information will be 
submitted immediately. No one will 
have any doubt of that. 

“3. If the Commission is to reach 
a solution and achieve success in its 
work, it is essential that it should work 
independently in plenary session on 
the important problems before it, that 
is, the prohibition of the atomic 
weapon and the reduction of arma- 
ments and armed forces.” 


CHILEAN SUGGESTTONS Mr. Santa Cruz 
was Chairman when the Commission 
met.on April 2. He made the follow- 
ing suggestions concerning procedure, 
based on the Commission’s previous 
decision and on the proposal to estab- 
lish two committees: 
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“1. Two working committees to be 
established, each consisting of all of 
the members of the Commission. 

“2. The working committees to be 
known as Committee I and Committee 
Il respectively. 

“3. Committee I to be responsible 
for studying and reporting to the Com- 
mission on the matters which are men- 
tioned under B in the program of 
work adopted on March 28 and which 
appear under the heading, ‘Regulation 
of all armaments and armed forces.’ 
It is understood that this Committee 
would decide for itself how to ap- 
proach the study of the various topics 
included under this heading. 

“4. Committee II to be responsible 
for studying and reporting to the Com- 
mission on the matters covered by 
point A of the said program, which is 
entitled, ‘Disclosure and verification of 
all armaments, including atomic arma- 
ments, and of all armed forces.’ 

“5S. The Commission to decide, 
when it sees fit, how to deal with the 
matters covered by point C of the pro- 
gram of work.” 


VIEWS ON SUGGESTIONS These sugges- 
tions were supported by Mr. von Bal- 
luseck, of the Netherlands, who 
favored closed meetings; James 
George, of Canada; Sir Gladwyn Jebb, 
of the United Kingdom; and Mr. 
Teixeira Soares, of Brazil, who had no 
strong feelings on whether the meet- 
ings should be open or closed. 

Mr. Malik again opposed the pro- 
posal for working committees, which 
he considered unnecessary and inap- 
propriate, and also opposed the sug- 
gestion to hold closed meetings. 

Dr. Tsiang, of China, saw no ad- 
vantage in having two committees, nor 
did he see any harm in it. He would 
abstain in the vote, he said. He con- 
sidered it better to hold public meet- 
ings for a while and to consider later 








OFFER OF HELP BY WHO 
IN REPORTED EPIDEMICS 


At the request of Dr. Brock Chis- 
holm, Director-General of the World 
Health Organization, Secretary-Gen- 
eral Trygve Lie transmitted to the 
People’s Republic of China and the 
People’s Democratic Republic of Ko- 
rea, on March 20, WHo’s offer to pro- 
vide technical assistance in controlling 
the reported epidemics in North Ko- 
rea. In telegrams to Foreign Ministers 
Chou En-lai and Pak Hen En, the 
Secretary-General explained that WHO 
is the specialized agency of the Unit- 
ed Nations entrusted with the task of 
furnishing necessary aid in emergen- 
cies. The assistance which it could 
provide would naturally be limited by 
its available financial resources, he 
said. The earliest replies would be 
appreciated. 

A week later, the Secretary-General 
cabled again, saying that he had re- 
ceived no acknowledgment of the re- 
ceipt of his earlier telegrams and re- 
peating that he would appreciate the 
Foreign Ministers’ earliest replies. 

Still having received no word, Mr. 
Lie cabled a third time, on April 3, 
pointing out that reports of epidemics 
continued to emanate from the two 
Governments and requesting replies. 

“The World Health Organization 
stands ready to assist you in control- 
ling these epidemics,” he said. 





whether there should be working com- 
mittees and private meetings. 


QUESTION OF CLOSED MEETINGS At the 
suggestion of Canada, the Chairman 
added the following to his suggestions: 

“The working committees shall ob- 
serve the rules of procedure of the 
Disarmament Commission. 

“Unless the working committees de- 
cide otherwise, they shall normally 
meet in closed session and shall dis- 
pense with consecutive translation to 
expedite their proceedings.” 

The revised suggestions, except for 
the provision to hold closed meetings, 
were then adopted by a vote of 10-1, 
with | abstention. The U.S.S.R. voted 
against, and China abstained. 

Mr. Moch said that he would have 
abstained in the vote on holding clos- 
ed meetings, but since that proposal 
was linked with one for eliminating 
consecutive interpretation, which 
would be a modification of the basic 
rules of the United Nations, he would 
have to vote against it. Canada then 
withdrew that part of the proposal on 
the understanding that the committees 
would normally have only simulta- 
neous interpretation but that consecu- 
tive interpretation facilities would be 
ready in case any delegation requested 
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it. Mr. Malik considered that it would 
be inappropriate to deprive the work- 
ing groups of consecutive interpreta- 
tion. Mr. Moch said, after the with- 
drawal, that many times the French 
delegation would agree to forego con- 
secutive interpretation. However, it 
wished to ensure that such could be 
provided at any time. 

The vote on the proposal to hold 


closed meetings was 6-0, with 6 ab- 
stentions (Chile, China, France, Pakis- 
tan, the U.S.S.R., and the United 
States). Since a decision by the Com- 
mission requires a majority vote of at 
least seven members, the proposal was 
rejected. 

Meetings of the two committees 
were then scheduled for April 4 
and 5. 


BACTERIOLOGICAL WARFARE CHARGES 


References to Mr. Malik’s charges 
of bacteriological warfare in Korea 
and China were made by most of the 
representatives who took part in the 
debate on the Commission’s plan of 
work. 

Dr. Tsiang, of China, recalled that, 
with all the resources, both govern- 
mental and private, that had been 
available, China barely lived through 
the eight years of war with Japan with- 
out a major epidemic. 


However, since the communists had - 


come into power on the mainland, 
almost all foreign doctors had left the 
country. Leading Chinese doctors and 
nurses had been liquidated on charges 
of reaction and counter-revolution; 
others had left the mainland to settle 
in Taiwan, Hongkong, Malaya, and 
the Philippines; and a few had ac- 
cepted positions in the United States. 
Those doctors and nurses who still 
remained on the mainland lived in 
deadly terror of persecution. The best 
doctors and medicines had been with- 
drawn from general circulation and 
reserved for the service and use of the 
privileged few at the top of the com- 
munist hierarchy. And now the popu- 
lation had just lived through a year 
of famine because of natural disasters, 
the export of food to Siberia, and mis- 
management of supply by the com- 
munists, 

“The people all over China are 
today grossly under-nourished,” de- 
clared Dr. Tsiang. “Under such condi- 
tions it is only natural that epidemics 
should break out. My information is 
to the effect that not only the north- 
eastern provinces and Manchuria are 
suffering from epidemics; Shantung, 
Anhwei on the Yellow River, and the 
southwestern province of Kwangsi are 
also affected.” 


The communist regime, he added, 
in order to placate the anger of the 
people, had tried to foist all the blame 
on the United Nations Command. The 
Soviets, in order to deepen and spread 
the campaign of hatred for the United 
States and its allies, seized upon these 
epidemics as an opportunity for prop- 
aganda. 

Mr. 


CONSIDERED OUT OF ORDER von 


Balluseck, of the Netherlands, consid- 
ered that the Commission, as a tech- 
nical body instructed to prepare draft 
treaties, could consider bacteriological 
warfare, but not specific charges or 
accusations such as Mr. Malik had 
made. Those charges had been ade- 
quately answered, and an impartial 
investigation by the International Red 
Cross had been offered. That should 
be the end of the matter in the Com- 
mission. Whoever refused such an 
investigation placed the odium only 
on himself, he said. 

The “fictitious and unfounded” ac- 
cusations, stated Mr. Sarper, of Tur- 
key, were designed to cast a doubt on 
the chivalry and courage of the soldiers 
fighting under the banner of the United 
Nations to stop aggression in Korea. 
They were not only irrelevant to the 
task before the Commission—to or- 
ganize its method of work—but were 
also futile as an attempt to confuse 
world opinion. 

Mr. Santa Cruz, of Chile, agreed 
that consideration of the accusation 
was completely outside the terms of 
reference of the Commission, which 
was a purely technical body. 

Sir Gladwyn Jebb also considered 
the question out of order. 

As in the case of the recent elabo- 
rate propaganda campaign that the 
“wicked” Americans had dropped 
potato bugs from airplanes on the 
potato fields of Czechoslovakia, he 
said, so were these current distressing 
and ludicrous charges made for the 
purpose of internal propaganda, for 
no totalitarian government could ad- 
mit any criticism at all. 

Mr. Malik had made it clear that 
when and if the general subject of 
bacteriological warfare came up for 
discussion, he would raise the specific 
issue, and it was precisely this to which 
the United Kingdom and the other 
delegations were strongly objecting. 


RED CROSS INQUIRY FAVORED For Brazil, 
Mr. Teixeira Soares expressed amaze- 
ment that the authorized representa- 
tives of a permanent member of the 
Security Council, entrusted with the 
primary responsibility for the main- 
tenance of international peace and 


security, should officially repeat the 
accusations which, in the existing state 
of international friction, might other- 
wise be ignored as a propagandistic 
maneuver in the so-called psycho- 
logical warfare. 

However, the situation had now 
assumed exceptional gravity and could 
no longer be ignored, whatever reasons 
there might be for suspecting the un- 
derlying motives of the accusations. 
The accusations reflected not on the 
United States or on the Unified Com- 
mand, but on the United Nations it- 
self, and ought to be brought into 
focus so that the Commission, un- 
hampered by the maze of propa- 
ganda moves, might turn its attention 
to its important task. 

Brazil believed that the formal offer 
of the International Red Cross, accept- 
ed by the Unified Command, would 
be the most effective means of con- 
ducting an impartial inquiry. 


RED CROSS OFFER CITED The representa- 
tive of Canada, David M. Johnson, the 
Chairman, read the text of the offer 
made to both sides by the Red Cross 
on March 13 as follows: 

“1. Subject to the agreement of both 
parties, the International Committee 
of the Red Cross will set up a Com- 
mittee which will be under its direc- 
tion. The Committee will be composed 
of persons who will offer every guar- 
antee of moral and scientific independ- 
ence which could be offered by the 
experts who have the highest qualifica- 
tions, especially in epidemiology. It 
will address itself to known specialists 
whom it will itself select in Switzer- 
land. It will also invite two or three 
scientific experts whom it shall ask 
National Red Cross Societies of Asiatic 
countries not taking part in the con- 
flict to propose. 

“2. The above-mentioned Commit- 
tee must be assured of the co-operation 
of the authorities on both sides of the 
front and of experts whom they will 
nominate. 

“The International Committee of 
the Red Cross requests both parties to 
be good enough to let it have their 
replies at the earliest possible moment 
so that as soon as their agreement is 
notified it can take emergency meas- 
ures which will be called for.” 

That offer, Mr. Johnson noted, had 
been accepted by one side and ignored 
by the other. He had been shocked 
that the Red Cross Societies of Poland, 
Hungary, Romania, and Bulgaria had 
protested to the International Com- 
mittee. 

“We do not care whether it is Mr. 
Malik, Mr. Vyshinsky [Foreign Min- 
ister of the U.S.S.R.], or Chou En-lai 
[Foreign Minister of the People’s Re- 
public of China] who states their atti- 
tude to the offer, but my Government 
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thinks that the offer deserves a reply,” 
concluded Mr. Johnson. 


REITERATION OF CHARGES Mr. Malik, in 
turn, cited numerous quotations which 
proved, he said, that it was not by 
chance that the United States had not 
yet ratified the 1925 Geneva Protocol 
on the prohibition of bacteriological 
warfare. It had refused to ratify the 
agreement it had previously signed and 
was preparing to use bacteriological 
weapons. Poison gases, deadly bac- 
teria, and missiles and devices for 
spreading them were being produced 
in special military units and secret 
laboratories in the United States, he 
said. That work had not been inter- 
rupted for a single day since the end 
of the Second World War. 

At the end of February, through 
official statements by the Foreign Min- 
istries of the Korean People’s Demo- 
cratic Republic and of the People’s 
Republic of China, it became known, 
he continued, that United States 
troops, under cover of the United 
Nations flag, had begun to employ 
bacteriological weapons against the 
peaceful populations of Korea and 
China. They dropped from airplanes 
the microbes of bubonic plague, chol- 
era, typhus, and other contagious 
diseases on Korean and Chinese towns 
and villages, Mr. Malik asserted. 

On March 16, he stated, a commis- 
sion of the International Association 
of Democratic Jurists published a state- 
ment to the effect that it had at its 
disposal incontestable evidence of the 
use of bacteriological weapons by the 
United States troops. 

The U.S.S.R. had proposed that the 
Disarmament Commission should im- 
mediately consider the question of 
violation of the prohibition of bacteri- 
ological warfare, the banning of the 
use of bacteriological weapons, and 
the calling to account of those who 
violated the ban on_ bacteriological 
warfare. Such questions clearly and 
directly fell within the Commission’s 
competence. 


COMPETENCE QUESTIONED “The Interna- 
tional Red Cross Committee,” Mr. 
Malik argued, “is not competent to 
settle such problems. Moreover, it 
must be noted that the so-called Inter- 
national Red Cross Committee, to 
which Mr. Acheson is appealing for 
aid, is not an international organiza- 
tion, but a Swiss national organization, 
although it has appropriated the title 
of International Red Cross Committee. 
It is obvious that such an organization 
cannot act objectively and without 
bias, as a real international organiza- 
tion should. 

“In this connection, it should be 
noted that in the years of the Second 
World War the so-called International 
Red Cross Committee did not utter a 
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word in defence of the victims of the 
crimes committed by the hitlerites in 
the territories they occupied, and by 
this silence protected fascist war 
criminals. 

“A certain Otto Lebner, who now 
represents this Red Cross Committee 
in the Far East, in Japan and Korea, 
made a survey of the hitlerite concen- 
tration camps and found that every- 
thing in those camps was satisfactory. 

“There are absolutely no grounds 
for expecting any kind of objectivity 
or fairness from such an organization, 
which covers itself with the name of 
International Red Cross Committee 
and which has already compromised 
itself sufficiently in the past. By insist- 
ing that the question should be re- 
ferred to the International Red Cross, 
under the pretext that it is necessary 
to carry out some kind of additional 
investigation of the facts of the United 
States troops’ use of bacteriological 
weapons against the Korean and Chi- 
nese peoples, the United States Gov- 
ernment is attempting to prevent con- 
sideration of this question by such a 
competent United Nations organ as 
the Disarmament Commission. 

“As everyone knows, however, the 
investigation of the facts of the use of 
bacteriological warfare in Korea and 
China has already been carried out 
by the authoritative commission of the 
International Jurists’ Association, and 
this investigation confirmed the facts 
of the use of bacteriological weapons 
by United States troops against the 
Koreans and Chinese peoples.” 


“WICKED NONSENSE” Referring to Mr. 
Malik’s statement as “a wilderness of 
truth, half-truth, and total lie,” Mr. 
Cohen, in reply, said that what came 
out of it was that the Soviet Union 
Government had brought grave charges 
against the United Nations forces in 
Korea, but now refused to allow an im- 
partial investigation of those charges. 
The United Nations Command had 
already denied those charges cate- 
gorically; and the United States Gov- 
ernment, on behalf of that Command 
and in order to leave no question 
regarding the falsity of the charges, 
had asked the Red Cross to investi- 
gate and had offered its full aid. 
The impartiality of the International 
Committee of the Red Cross was 
well known, as its single-minded devo- 
tion to the relief. of suffering was 
admired. It had offered a fair and 
impartial investigation, but the Soviet 
Union would not co-operate in order 
to have the truth exposed. Instead it 
had offered the findings of “a so-called 
International Association of Demo- 
cratic Jurists, composed of Communist 
Party functionaries, known fellow- 
travellers, and —what should not be 
overlooked—former nazis.” 


“Since these charges are so obvious- 


ly false,’ Mr. Cohen continued, “and 
since the Governments bringing them 
have agreed neither to an impartial 
investigation nor to the offer of assist- 
ance made by the World Health Or- 
ganization, | shall simply express the 
hope that we will hear no more of this 
wicked nonsense.” 


FOR DEFENSIVE STRENGTH Mr. Cohen 
went on to say that the United States 
was, Of course, engaged in research on 
various types of weapons—"it would 
be folly in this world not to be in- 
formed of what is going on.” 

“The purpose of this research,” he 
added, however, “is to build our de- 
fensive strength. The purpose of 
building that defensive strength is to 
deter any potential aggressor from 
attack. We should not forget that the 
ability of the United States and of the 
United Kingdom to reply in_ kind 
deterred Hitler from using poison gas, 
not only against the people of the 
United States and the United King- 
dom, but also against the people of the 
Soviet Union. I assume that other 
governments, including the Soviet Un- 
ion Government, are engaged in such 
research.” 

The United States, he remarked, 
was interested in disarmament as a 
means of preventing and outlawing 
war, and not as a means of regulat- 
ing it. 

In answer to Mr. Malik’s charge 
that the United States had no interest 
in banning bacteriological warfare, Mr. 
Cohen pointed out that one paragraph 
of the United States plan of work 
referred to “elimination of all major 
weapons adaptable to mass destruc- 
tion,” and that meant bacteriological 
weapons among other things. 


CHAIRMAN’S RULING UPHELD Later, on 
March 28, Mr. Malik declared that 
every day brought new communica- 
tions about the use of bacteriological 
weapons by the United States aggres- 
sors in Korea and China. When he 
went into details on places and dates 
of the alleged incidents, Mr. Cohen 
interrupted on a point of order, and 
the Chairman ruled that, for specific 
charges of bacteriological warfare, or 
any other kind of warfare, the Com- 
mission was not a proper forum in 
which to make or consider them. There 
were other forums of the United Na- 
tions in which charges of that kind 
could be appropriately considered. 

Mr. Malik protested, on the ground 
that a concrete point in a concrete 
plan—the U.S.S.R. plan of work— 
concerned violation of the prohibition 
of bacteriological warfare, the banning 
of the use of bacteriological weapons, 
and the calling to account of those 
who violate the ban on bacteriological 
warfare. The ruling was upheld, after 
further discussion, by a vote of 11-1. 
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NEW DECISIONS OF TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL: 
“PACIFIC” SESSION REVIEWED 


By SIR ALAN BURNS, President of the Trusteeship Council 


HE Session of the Trusteeship 

Council which has just closed has 
been one of the shortest yet held, as 
reports on only four of the Trust 
Territories were considered, while no 
less than seven will 
have to be dealt 
with in the summer 
session which be- 
gins on June 3. This 
is due to the dates 
on which the re- 
ports become avail- 
able, and this again 
is due to the vari- 
ous dates on which 
the financial year 
ends in the ter- 
ritories concerned. 
Some arrangement will have to be 
made to adjust the business of the 
Council more evenly between the 
summer and winter sessions. 

The session just concluded opened 
on February 27 in the new Trustee- 
ship Council Chamber at the United 
Nations Permanent Headquarters in 
New York. This Chamber, designed 
by a Danish architect and furnished 
by the Danish Government provides 
a fitting home for the Trusteeship 
Council which has moved during the 
past five years from Lake Success to 
Geneva and Flushing. 


Sir Alan Burns 


“PACIFIC SESSION’ From the point of 
view of one of the main functions of 
the Council — the examination of 
the annual reports submitted by 
the Administering Authorities on their 
administration of the Trust Terri- 
tories — the winter session has come 
to be regarded as the “Pacific ses- 
sion,” for it is then that the reports 
on the four Territories that lie in the 
Pacific Ocean pass under review. These 
are Western Samoa, an island group 
peopled by a relatively advanced 
Polynesian society which has made 
substantial progress towards self-gov- 
ernment; New Guinea, by general 
agreement inherently the most back- 
ward of all the Trust Territories, with 
considerable areas still not under ad- 
ministrative control; Nauru, unique 
among the Trust Territories for its 
small size and for the fact that vir- 
tually its only resources are the phos- 
phates of which it is partly formed; 
and the Pacific Islands, the widely- 
scattered islands and atolls which 
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were engulfed like New Guinea and 
Nauru by the Second World War. 
The Council examined the progress 
made in these Territories by the now 
familiar annual process of questioning 
and discussion, aided in each case by 
a Special Representative equipped with 
first-hand knowledge of the Trust Ter- 
ritory concerned. The Council apprais- 
ed the development of each Territory 
and its inhabitants during the period 
under review, and made recommenda- 
tions and suggestions for the future. 


IMPORTANT STEP Among the questions 
of organization and procedure which 
it also considered at its tenth session, 
the Council took an important fur- 
ther step towards resolving a problem 
which has been a matter of concern 
to it and to the General Assembly for 
some time past: the problem of evolv- 
ing the most effective possible pro- 
cedure for dealing with the large 
number of petitions and communica- 
tions concerning the Trust Territories 
which continue to be received by the 
United Nations. 

The Council has conscientiously 
tried to give every petitioner the satis- 
faction of knowing that his petition 
has been examined with the care which 
it deserves, and that appropriate 
recommendations have been made 
where necessary to the Administering 
Authority concerned. To ensure that 
this individual treatment might be 
given to every one of hundreds of 
petitions received, the Council has 
established, in the course of several 
past sessions, an Ad Hoc Committee 
to undertake a preliminary examina- 
tion of the petitions as a basis for 
action by the Council as a whole. 
Nevertheless, the continuing flow of 
petitions, and the increase in it which 
has followed in particular the placing 
of Somaliland under the Trusteeship 
System, have obliged the Council to 
seek means of developing still further 
its procedure for disposing of them. 


NEW PROCEDURE At the tenth session 
the Council, by adopting the report 
of a special committee established for 
the purpose, inaugurated a_ revised 
procedure by which it hopes to be 
able not only to act more expeditious- 
ly upon petitions but also to do this 
with an increase rather than a reduc- 
tion in the thoroughness with which 


they are examined. It has provided 
for the examination of petitions by a 
Standing Committee on Petitions 
which will meet not only during ses- 
sions of the Council but also, when- 
ever it considers this necessary, be- 
tween sessions. The Committee will 
work in two stages — the first a 
preliminary examination of petitions in 
which any necessary request for in- 
formation or studies of the questions 
involved will be initiated, and the 
second a more final examination in 
which courses of action will be recom- 
mended to the Council as a whole. 

The Council gave thought at the 
same time to the fact that a con- 
siderable number of the documents 
received from or about the Trust Ter- 
ritories do not clearly contain requests, 
complaints and grievances seeking ac- 
tion by the Council, but rather discuss 
general problems to which the Coun- 
cil has already given attention. Recog- 
nizing the interest and value of these 
communications, the Council decided 
that they should normally be fully 
circulated among its members, but 
that they should be screened by the 
Standing Committee in order to de- 
termine which of them should be sub- 
jected to detailed examination as pe- 
titions. 


AVOID DUPLICATION Many of the com- 
munications of this kind which have 
been received in the past by the Coun- 
cil are those which have been sub- 
mitted in the first place to visiting 
missions to the Trust Territories. Ex- 
perience suggested to the Council that 
many such communications are in- 
tended for the information and as- 
sistance of the visiting mission, to be 
taken into account by it in writing its 
report rather than be forwarded to the 
Council and subjected to the same 
procedure applied to petitions received 
by it in other ways. In future, there- 
fore, the Council will expect the 
visiting missions themselves to relieve 
it of unnecessarily duplicated work 
by passing on to it only those petitions 
and communications to which they 
feel that the Council as a whole should 
apply its prescribed procedure. 

The Council immediately put the 
revised procedure into effect and with 
the assistance of its newly-established 
Standing Committee it made substan- 
tial progress in dealing with the more 
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than 300 petitions which awaited its 
examination at the opening of the 
tenth session. 


MISSIONS Like the examination of peti- 
tions, the despatch of periodic visiting 
missions to the Trust Territories is one 
of the most important aspects of the 
operation of the International Trus- 
teeship System. Both the Council and 
the General Assembly have been con- 
cerned to ensure that the most effec- 
tive use is made of these first-hand 
inspections of the Territories, and at 
the request of the latter body the 
Council undertook a review of the 
organization and functioning of visit- 
ing missions at its tenth session, in 
which it also had the benefit of a 
special report submitted by its visiting 
mission to Trust Territories in East 
Africa in 1951. 

The Council set up a special com- 
mittee for this purpose, and the re- 
port of this committee, together with 
the relevant resolutions and other 
documentation available, now form a 
useful accumulation of experience and 
principles for its guidance in organiz- 
ing future visiting missions. The Com- 
mittee did not think it desirable or 
practicable to lay down an immutable 
set of rules, since visiting missions 
should be organized in the light of 
the changing needs of the Trusteeship 
Systems as it develops. 


However, it emphasized among 
other considerations the importance of 
the thorough advance preparation of 
a Visiting mission and the careful or- 
ganization of its time in the field, 
and the value of the mission being 
composed of representatives who nor- 
mally take part in the other work of 
the Council. The Committee also took 
note of an Economic and Social Coun- 
cil resolution favouring the participa- 
tion of women in the work of mis- 
sions, and it agreed that the presence 
of a woman would be an effective way 
of ensuring that particular attention 
would be paid to questions affecting 
the status of women in the Territories 
concerned. 


The Council made preliminary ar- 
rangements for this year’s visiting mis- 
sion, which will go, according to the 
system of rotation, to Trust Territories 
in West Africa. As in 1949, the mis- 
sion will visit all four of the Trust 
Territories there — the two Togo- 
lands and the two Cameroons. In the 
Togolands the mission will have the 
special task of investigating the prob- 
lems arising from demands for the 
unification of the Ewe people and of 
the two Trust Territories as a whole. 
It will arrive there not later than 
September 1, and its report will be 
considered by the Council at an ex- 
tension of its eleventh session, begin- 
ning not later than November 7. 
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COUNCIL’S PROPOSALS ON REPORTS 
... DECISIONS ON OTHER ISSUES 


UCH of the work of the Trus- 
teeship Council’s tenth session 
which ended on April 1 was devoted 
as usual to detailed examination of 
administrative reports, this time from 
the four territories in the Pacific re- 
gion: Western Samoa, New Guinea, 
Nauru and the Pacific Islands. In each 
case the Council heard and examined 
special representatives of the Admin- 
istering Authority, debated the posi- 
tion in detail and formulated with the 
help of drafting committees, detailed 
recommendations for further progress. 
The Council’s findings on Nauru 
and the Pacific Islands appear on 
pages 339 and 331. The recommenda- 
tions on Western Samoa and New 
Guinea are summarized below, to- 
gether with the Council’s decisions on 
other questions. (The Council's de- 
bates on Western Samoa and New 
Guinea were reviewed in THE BUL- 
LETIN, Vol. XII, No. 7, April 1.) 


REPORT ON WESTERN SAMOA The Coun- 
cil’s report on Western Samoa (New 
Zealand administration) was adopted 
as a whole by 10 votes to 1 (U.S.S.R.). 
It expressed hope that the Adminis- 
tering Authority would continue to 
bear in mind the importance of en- 
suring ample opportunity for the adap- 
tation of traditional Samoan concepts 
to the requirements of representative 
self-government. 

The Council noted with approval 
the reorganization and regrading of 
public service, and urged the Admin- 
istering Authority to continue its ef- 
forts to provide training—both locally 
and in New Zealand—for administra- 
tive personnel. 

Election by secret ballot was adopt- 
ed for the first time during the 1951 
elections of Samoan members to the 
Legislative Assembly. This the Coun- 
cil noted with approval, as also the 
fact that younger men were finding an 
increasing place. The Council recom- 
mended that the Samoan people be 
educated to the realization of the place 
of universal suffrage in a system of 
democratic self-government. 

Noting the progress in economic 
development and considering that the 
pressure of population emphasized the 
need for expanding and diversifying 
the economy, the Council urged the 
Administering Authority to proceed 
with the general economic survey con- 
templated, including a land and soil 
survey. It expressed hope that pro- 
posals for revising the tax structure 
would not be unduly delayed. It noted 
progress in hydroelectric development 
and expressed hope that similar prog- 
ress would be made in providing piped 
water supplies to villages. 


PREFERENTIAL TREATMENT ‘The Council 
noted statements by the Administering 
Authority concerning the preferential 
tariff for the territory and looked for- 
ward to receiving a report as to the 
action which may be taken by the 
Administration on this question. With 
regard to public finance the Council, 
considering that taxation policy should 
be based on wide considerations of 
national income, future economic pos- 
sibilities and population trends, noted 
that the Samoan Government is now 
enquiring into the whole question. The 
Council hoped that proposals for re- 
vising the tax structure would not be 
unduly delayed. 

During the year 41,615 acres had 
been transferred from the New Zea- 
land Reparation Estates to the Gov- 
ernment of Western Samoa. This the 
Council noted with approval. Further 
transfers would be made, the Council 
hoped, to meet future requirements of 
the people. 


EDUCATION A long-term educational 
program, a more closely integrated 
school system, improved facilities for 
secondary education, more scholar- 
ships for overseas study, and stimula- 
tion of interest in adult education, 
were the recommendations made in 
the educational field. 

The Council felt it desirable to en- 
courage the Samoans to avoid a static 
conception of government expenditure 
and ensure that the continuing pros- 
perity of the territory was reflected in 
government expenditure on _ social 
services. It requested that the results 
of the agricultural census and the in- 
vestigations into the cost of living be 
included in the next annual report. 

The total medical staff has increased 
and new legislation has enabled the 
territory to recruit more medical offi- 
cers. The Council expressed gratifica- 
tion on these points and noted also 
that progress has been made in pro- 
viding facilities for the treatment of 
tuberculosis. It expressed the opinion 
that the Administering Authority 
should consider an educational cam- 
paign to impress Samoan people with 
the seriousness of the disease. 


REPORT ON NEW GUINEA 


In its recommendations on New 
Guinea (under Australian administra- 
tion) the Council noted that, one of 
the major tasks confronting the Ad- 
ministration is to bring the whole ter- 
ritory under control. In this respect the 
Council also noted the efforts made 
during the year under review toward 
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completing this task and hoped it 
would be finally accomplished by the 
end of 1954. 

The Administering Authority’s at- 
tention was drawn to the need for 
more complete information in its an- 
nual reports. In particular, it was 
noted that information supplied on the 
implementation of previous Council 
recommendations had not always been 
of “a sufficiently precise character,” 
and the Administering Authority was 
asked to include more detailed infor- 
mation on action it has taken in this 
respect in its future reports. 


INDIGENOUS ROLE Recalling a recom- 
mendation adopted at its eighth ses- 
sion, the Council noted the measure 
of progress achieved during the year 
in the employment of indigenous in- 
habitants in certain of the administra- 
tive services of the territory. Never- 
theless, the Council hoped that in- 
tensified efforts would be made to 
train indigenous persons for more 
responsible posts in the Administra- 
tion and that a more vigorous policy 
would be adopted in associating the 
indigenous people in the various 
aspects of the territory’s life. 

Noting the establishment of a Legis- 
lative Council, which includes two in- 
digenous members from New Guinea 
—the first indigenous representation 
for legislature representing the Trust 
Territory—the Council hoped that the 
Administering Authority will try to 
ensure further indigenous participa- 
tion in the legislative system of the 
territory. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT The establishment 
of a fourth village council was noted 
with satisfaction, as well as the infor- 
mation that two additional councils 
will shortly be set up. The Council 
hoped that the Administering Author- 
ity will continue to press on with the 
establishment of village councils. The 
Administering Authority was asked to 
include information in its next report 
on the operation (in the light of the 
interests of the indigenous people) of 
its policy for creating separate ad- 
visory councils for the indigenous and 
non-indigenous sections of the popula- 
tion. In this respect the Council rec- 
ommended the appointment of in- 
digenous members to the various dis- 
trict and town advisory councils. 

At the close of the period under 
review the Administering Authority 
was considering an ordinance and reg- 
ulations to enable Native Village 
Courts to be established. Noting this, 
the Council urged such action to be 
taken in the near future. 


ECONOMIC SITUATION With regard to 
the general economic situtaion the 
Council hoped that the policy of en- 
couraging development by private 
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enterprise would not lead to a partial 
withdrawal of the Administration 
from direct responsibility for the ter- 
ritory’s development. The Council 
recommended the expansion of the 
proposed physical resources survey 
of the territory into an overall eco- 
nomic survey—to serve as a basis for 
broad development plans. In such 
planning particular emphasis should 
be laid on indigenous participation, 
said the Council, 

Commending the Administering Au- 





thority for introducing new crops 
suitable for cultivation by the in- 
digenous population, the Council 


urged the pursuit of a co-ordinated 
policy along such lines, wherever pos- 
sible, by encouraging the development 
of indigenous co-operative enterprises. 
Measures should be taken to enable 
the indigenous inhabitants to have 
access to adequate forms of credit for 
their economic development. 


LAND The Administering Authority 
was asked to proceed with caution in 
its policy of purchase and alienation 
of indigenous land, in order to safe- 
guard the interests of the indigenous 
people. Recognizing the importance of 
clarifying the peoples’ rights regarding 
ownership of land, and the registra- 
tion of those rights, the Council rec- 
ommended the organization “without 
delay” of the Native Land Commis- 
sion referred to in the 1951 Ordi- 
nance. 

The Council noted the substantial 
grants made by the Administering Au- 
thority towards the cost of administer- 
ing the territory, but suggested that 
the examination of all aspects of the 
fiscal policy be completed as soon as 
possible. 

Noting that only 49 miles of new 
roads were constructed during the 
year under review, the Council rec- 
ommended intensified efforts to de- 
velop the road system in the territory. 


MINING The Council, recalling its 
previous request for information, re- 
quested the Administering Authority 
to provide in the next annual report 
detailed information on the costs of 
production of gold and on the profits 
of the gold mining industry, in order 
that the Council might judge whether 
the industry is making an adequate 
contribution to the revenues of the 
territory. As an interim measure, the 
Council recommended that the Ad- 
ministering Authority should consider 
a sliding scale of royalties based on 
profit. 


HEALTH SERVICES Concern was eX- 
pressed regarding health services. The 
Council was especially concerned over 
the decrease in the number of medical 
personnel caused by the resignation of 





several doctors and European medical 
assistants, despite the over-all increase 
in medical services. It urged the Ad- 
ministering Authority to increase their 
number substantially. It also recom- 
mended intensified training of  in- 
digenous medical personnel and a cam- 
paign of instruction in maternal and 
child welfare. 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT The Council 
noted that the number of offences for 
which corporal punishment may be 
imposed under the penal code has 
been reduced and that, according to 
the statement of the Special Repre- 
sentative, corporal punshment has not 
been applied in the territory since the 
end of the Second World War. Never- 
theless, the Council re-affirmed the 
view, expressed in past General As- 
sembly resolutions, and in earlier 
recommendations by the Council, that 
corporal punishment should be formal- 
ly abolished. 


EDUCATION The Council urged the 
Administering Authority to intensify 
its efforts towards increasing the num- 
ber of primary schools, establishing 
secondary schools as soon as possible, 
and instituting scholarships for in- 
digenous inhabitants for secondary and 
higher education abroad. The Council 
also recommended that, in view of the 
serious shortage of school teachers, 
the Administering Authority make 
every effort to expand teacher-training 
facilities and take advantage of the 
teacher-training facilities provided by 
the religious missions. 

The Council’s report on New 
Guinea was adopted as a whole by 
10 votes to 1 (U.S.S.R.) with 1 ab- 
stention (Australia). 


MISSION TO WEST AFRICA 


The Council decided to send a 
visiting mission to the four West Afri- 
can Trust Territories early in autumn 
and made preliminary arrangements 
for the visit. The mission, in addition 
to making the customary on-the-spot 
investigation of conditions, will make 
a special study of the Ewe and Togo- 
land unification problem. In this con- 
nection the Council considered a com- 
prehensive resolution adopted by the 
Assembly at its last session. This pro- 
posed that the Council arrange that 
a special mission, or its next periodic 
visiting mission to the two Togolands, 
should spend the time there necessary 
to study the Ewe problem thoroughly, 
including the functioning of the Joint 
Council for Togoland Affairs, set up 
by the two Administering Authorities, 
Britain and France, 


After considering this resolution the 
Council decided to instruct its periodic 
visiting mission to West Africa to 
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study the Ewe and Togoland unifica- 
tion question. For this purpose it was 
decided that the mission would spend 
at least a month in the twin territories, 
arriving there not later than Septem- 
ber 1. Following its investigation the 
mission will submit a special report to 
the Council, for consideration at the 
second part of its eleventh session, to 
be convened not later than November 
7. The Council will then report on 
the Ewe problem to the Assembly. 
After writing its special report the 
mission will continue with its regular 
task of observing conditions in the two 
Togolands and will then visit British 
and French-administered Cameroons, 
spending about three weeks in each 
territory. After returning to New York 
the mission will draft its general re- 
port on the situation in the two Togo- 
lands and the two Cameroons, 

The Council appointed as members 
of the mission Australia, Belguim, 
China, and El Salvador. These coun- 
tries will now nominate representatives 
to the mission, which will be the sec- 
ond to tour the West African terri- 
tories. Final arrangements for the mis- 
sion, including its detailed itinerary 
and terms of reference, will be com- 
pleted at the Council’s summer session. 


ORGANIZATION 
OF MISSIONS 


A comprehensive resolution by the 
Assembly on the organization and 
functioning of visiting missions was 
the subject of a careful study by one 
of the Council’s committees. The As- 
sembly had asked the Council to 
again review its procedures with the 
objectives of: (a) increasing the dura- 
tion of each visit to each territory; (b) 
reducing the number of territories to 
be visited by a single mission; and, (c) 
achieving these ends without diminish- 
ing the frequency of visits. An Eco- 
nomic: and Social Council resolution, 
adopted last summer on a proposal of 
the Commission on the Status of 
Women, invited Member states to 
nominate, and the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil to consider, the appointment of 
women as members of visiting mis- 
sions. The Council decided to refer 
these resolutions to its Committee on 
Visiting Missions. It also referred to 
this Committee a special report of the 
Council’s 1951 visiting mission to the 
Trust Territories in East Africa on the 
organization and functioning of visit- 
ing missions. 

The committee proposed that, in ar- 
ranging for future visits, the Council 
should take into account the principles 
set forth in the relevant Assembly and 
Economic and Social Council resolu- 
tions, and in the Special Report of 
the Visiting Mission to Trust Terri- 
tories in East Africa, together with the 
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observations made thereon in the com- 
mittee’s report. 

With regard to the timing of the 
visits the committee recognized that the 
advantages that may lie in varying the 
visiting seasons, especially in terri- 
tories where there are marked seasonal 
differences in economic activity, living 
conditions and the like. It was be- 
lieved however, that it would be dif- 
ficult to observe hard-and-fast prin- 
ciples. The committee’s report was 
subsequently endorsed by the full 
Council. 


PETITIONS 


A large number of petitions were 
presented for examination at this ses- 
sion, All but one of the petitions came 
from, or related to African territories. 
Submitted by individuals, organizations 
and political groups, they included 
charges of political persecution, land 
disputes, racial discrimination, appeals 
for salary increases, and a Tanganyi- 
ka farmer’s request for a bull of 
good breeding stock. 

Acting on an Assembly recom- 
mendation, the Council set up a Stand- 
ing Committee on Petitions, composed 
of the representatives of Australia, 
China, El Salvador, New Zealand, the 
U.S.S.R., and the United States. The 
Committee completed consideration of 
35 of the petitions and decided to post- 
pone examination of the remainder 
until the Council’s summer session, 
when they will be examined in con- 
junction with the Council’s appraisal 
of annual reports on the seven African 
territories to which they relate. 

The findings of the Committee on 
the remaining petitions were embodied 
in seven detailed reports which were 
subsequently adopted, with some 
modifications, by the full Council. In 
accordance with the Assembly’s reso- 
lution on petitions, the Standing Com- 
mittee may meet at any time between 
Council sessions, whenever convened 
by its Chairman, R. A. Peachey of 
Australia. 


CHINESE IN NEW GUINEA The only peti- 
tion which did not concern African 
territories came from New Guinea, 
where a group of 200 Chinese aliens 
petitioned for permanent residence. 
The Committee was informed that the 
Administering Authority was now re- 
viewing the position of these petition- 
ers, who had entered New Guinea 
from ten to eighteen years ago under 
temporary immigration exemptions. 
The Committee expressed the hope 
that the review of the question by the 
Administering Authority would be 
completed without undue delay. It 
further recommended that full account 
be taken of the petitioners’ request for 
permanent residence and that, pend- 
ing a decision on their applications, 


the present immigration exemptions be 
extended where necessary. (The Ad- 
ministering Authority had stated that 
exemption extensions had been grant- 
ed from time to time and were now 
valid until the end of June 1952.) 


FARMER'S REQUEST When the Visiting 
Mission to East Africa toured Tan- 
ganyika last year it received a petition 
from a farmer and his wife, Mr. and 
Mrs. Sem Nicodemus. After praising 
the agricultural development being 
carried out by the Administration in 
Tanganyika, the petitioners asked the 
mission to intervene on their behalf 
with the Government. They wanted 
a bull from an imported breed of 
cattle “so that they may improve their 
herd, and demonstrate the value of 
good husbandry.” 

In its observations on the petition 
the Administering Authority (Britain) 
regretted that it was not now possible 
to satisfy the request, as such costly 
animals were few in the territory. It 
was pointed out, however, that a 
scheme for developing artificial in- 
semination from the Northern Prov- 
ince breeding station was being con- 
sidered and, if successful, might help 
the petitioners and other cattle owners 
in the improvement of their stock. 
The Council drew the attention of the 
petitioners to these observations. 


FIVE-HOUR WALK TO CHURCH Amongst 
other petitions received by the Visit- 
ing Mission in Tanganyika—and sub- 
sequently transmitted to the Council— 
was One from the Waluguru of Kibun- 
go-Matombo, a group claiming to 
represent four thousand Catholics. 
These petitioners, complaining that at 
present they have a five-hour walk to 
the nearest church, asked permission 
to build a new church at Kibungo on 
land donated by themselves. Permis- 
sion was refused by the Administering 
Authority, which stated that the plot 
of land in question was good agri- 
cultural land and that there is an acute 
land shortage in that particular area 
where a land rehabilitation scheme 
would soon be launched. It was pro- 
posed that the petitioners build a 
church on missionary land near Ki- 
bungo, pending re-examination of the 
need for a church in the village itself. 
The petitioners pointed out that the 
missionary land was some distance 
away and separated from Kibungo by 
a river. 

The Council drew the petitioners’ 
attention to the observations of the 
Administering Authority and hoped 
that the proposal made would meet 
their wishes. It also asked the Ad- 
ministering Authority to inform the 
Council of any further developments 
at its next session. 


SOMALILAND QUESTION One of the 
many petitions concerning Somaliland, 
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consideration of most of which was 
postponed to the next session, came 
from James R. Lawson, president of 
the United African Nationalist Move- 
ment. Calling for an investigation of 
the administration of Somaliland, the 
petitioner stated he had been informed 
that political persecution was “ramp- 
ant.” The petitioner also asked that 
the United African Nationalist Move- 
ment be given consultative status with 
the United Nations and requested the 
right to make an oral presentation of 
his petition. G. Roberti, participating 
in the discussion as Special Repre- 
sentative of Italy, the Administering 
Authority, denied that political perse- 
cution was “rampant” in Somalilnd, 
and stated that his assertion was fully 
corroborated by the absence of any re- 
ports or memoranda on the question 
from the United Nations Advisory 
Council in the territory. 

The Council noted that a visiting 
mission had toured the territory last 
autumn, as well as the fact that the 
Advisory Council there may submit re- 
ports on any questions relating to the 
territory. The Council therefore con- 
sidered that Mr. Lawson’s request for 
a special investigation of the adminis- 
tration in Somaliland was unjustified 
and there was no need to grant him 
an oral hearing. 


ADMINISTRATIVE UNIONS 


At its seventh session the Council 
set up a Standing Committee to ex- 
amine regularly the operation of ad- 
ministrative, customs and fiscal unions 
between Trust Territories and colonial 
areas. At this session, the Council 
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considered an Assembly resolution 
asking for a special report on the ques- 
tion for the Assembly’s seventh ses- 
sion. Specifically, the Assembly asked 
for an analysis of all the existing ad- 
ministrative unions affecting Trust Ter- 
ritories and of the status of the 
Cameroons and Togoland under 
French administration, arising out of 
their membership in the French Union. 
The Council asked its Standing Com- 
mittee on Administrative Unions to 
prepare this special report. The Stand- 
ing Committee decided to invite the 
Administering Authorities concerned 
to transmit such relevant observations 
as they saw fit. 


EDUCATIONAL 
ADVANCEMENT 


At its last session the Assembly in- 
vited Member states to make fellow- 
ships, scholarships and interships avail- 
able to qualified students from Trust 
Territories and to notify the Trustee- 
ship Council about the availability of 
such opportunities. The Council in- 
vited the Secretary-General to report 
on arrangements which he proposed 
to make to ensure the efficient ad- 
ministration of all offers of scholar- 
ships, fellowships and internships for 
inhabitants of Trust Territories made 
under the Assembly resolution. The 
Council approved the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s report on the subject, giving the 
procedure to be followed. 


OTHER QUESTIONS 


Various other questions arising from 
General Assembly resolutions were 
also considered during the session. 


REPRESENTATIVES to the United Nations of various Non-Governmental Organizations are ad- 
dressed by Mr. Benjamin Cohen, Assistant Secretary-General, Department of Public Information 
of the United Nations. (Speaking at head of table) Mr. Cohen introduced Guillaume Georges- 
Picot (at his right), newly appointed Assistant Secretary-General, Department of Social Affairs, 
to the group. The meeting was held in a new conference room at United Nations Headquarters. 
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These included the dissemination of 
United Nations information in the 
Trust Territories. The Secretary-Gen- 
eral was asked to provide suitable and 
adequate information on this and the 
Administering Authorities were re- 
quested to co-operate in ensuring its 
distribution. The Council asked its 
committee studying the question of 
rural economic development in the 
Trust Territories to invite appropriate 
specialized agencies and experts to 
participate in its work. A six-member 
committee was set up to study ways of 
associating the indigenous peoples in 
the territories more closely in the 
Council’s work, in accordance with a 
recommendation made by the General 
Assembly. 

After considering the report of its 
committee transmitting a revised ver- 
sion of the provisional questionnaire, 
(on which the Administering Authori- 
ties base their annual reports) the 
Council deferred final action on the 
questionnaire until its next session. It 
also postponed action on a general re- 
view of its work procedures. Finally, 
the Council noted the comments and 
suggestions made in the Fourth Com- 
mittee during the discussion of the 
Council’s last report to the Assembly. 





AVIATION AGENCY TO AID 
INDONESIA AIR COLLEGE 


The International Civil Aviation 
Organization has announced that it will 
assist the Government of Indonesia in 
organizing and operating a national 
aviation college to be established near 
Djakarta. The college will train In- 
donesian air and ground crews for air- 
line services. Work has already begun 
at a disused airport built during the 
Japanese occupation. 

Technicians will be provided by 
icao under the United Nations Ex- 
panded Program for Technical Assist- 
ance. They will include a principal 
training adviser to advise the Director 
on the organization and operation of 
the college, four ground instructors, 
one technical training instructor, two 
air traffic services instructors and two 
airframe and engine instructors. At 
the same time the IcaAo technical as- 
sistance mission, which has_ been 
operating in Indonesia since July 1951, 
will be strengthened by the addition of 
two personnel licensing and safety 
officers, a communications expert and 
an administrative assistant. Present 
personnel of the mission includes a 
chief of mission, two air traffic serv- 
ices experts, a radio operations instruc- 
tor, a radio maintenance instructor, an 
aviation economist, an airframe and 
engine maintenance expert, and an air- 
port construction expert. 
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NEW ADMINISTRATION REPORTS ON 


PROGRESS IN THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 


NE main event of the last twelve 

months in the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands was the change-over 
from naval to civilian administration. 
This change, effected without interrup- 
tion of the public services, was de- 
scribed by Elbert D. Thomas, High 
Commissioner for the territory, who 
participated in the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil’s examination of the annual report 
as Special Representative of the United 
States, the Administering Authority. 
The Council began its examination of 
the report on March 20 and concluded 
it on March 25 with the adoption of 
various recommendations and conclu- 
sions to the Administering Authority. 


One of the first problems faced by 
the Administration was to provide 
transportation in a territory with a 
land area of 687 square miles, scat- 
tered in some three million square 
miles of the Pacific. A fairly effective 
air service had now been established 
but shipping was still not entirely 
adequate and the Administration, Mr. 
Thomas said, was working on this 
question now. 


POLITICAL PROGRESS There had been 
steady political progress in the munic- 
ipalities. Thirteen municipal officers 
had been elected in communities where 
the leadership had previously been 
based on heredity, or on appointment 
by the District Administrator. The 
various District Congresses also had 
progressed. The Palau Congress had 
met in April last and had discussed 
economic and social problems. The 
Marshallese Congress had made rec- 
ommendations on shipping, the map- 
ping of landholdings and the taxes on 
copra, The 4,500 inhabitants of Saipan 
were represented by a Council of the 
Municipality and the people of the 
District were discussing a proposal to 
set up a congress for all the Northern 
Marianas. The people of Yap were 
represented by two advisory bodies, 
the Council of Chiefs and the Young 
Men’s Council. 


The judicial system had been re- 
vised to conform with the new civilian 
organization and to bring it more into 
line with the principle of the separa- 
tion of powers. The courts and the 
public defender had instituted classes 
to instruct the people in court pro- 
cedure. 


A study had been made of possible 
locations for the Trust Territory’s 
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capital. The Administration realized 
the urgency of moving the headquar- 
ters to a site within the territory, but 
it would take time and money, even 
after a decision on the site had been 
reached, to build the necessary facili- 
ties. Meanwhile, the temporary head- 
quarters at Honolulu was functioning 
with reasonable effectiveness. 


COPRA INDUSTRY The territory’s econo- 
my, Mr. Thomas stressed, was based 
on the copra industry, which still suf- 
fered from war damage and had to 
fight the destruction caused by the 
rhinoceros beetle. The stabilization 
fund had held the price paid copra 
producers to a variation of from $95 
to $130 a ton, despite the much 
greater variation on the _ outside 
market. 

Much preliminary work had been 
done toward establishment of cacao 
plantations and the indigenous inhabi- 
tants were being trained in all phases 
of cacao production. 

The Island Trading Company had 
set aside $250,000 for the territory’s 
economic development, $150,000 of 
which had been reserved for the pro- 
motion of local shipping as an indig- 
enous enterprise. 

In public health Mr. Thomas point- 
ed out that, thanks to the co-operation 
of the United Kingdom authorities, 
medical and dental students from the 
former Medical School at Guam had 
been transferred to the Central Medi- 
cal School in Fiji. Last January eight 
students had received diplomas from 
this school and had started their in- 
ternship in hospitals in the territory. 
Seven graduates from the Guam 
school would shortly complete their 
internships. In addition, the training 
of nurses was being actively pursued. 


TRAINING TEACHERS Mr. Thomas said 
a conference was held in February at 
which members of the educational staff 
and indigenous teachers had met. The 
results had been very satisfactory. 
The Teachers’ Training School at 
Truk would now pay greater attention 
to technical training. The shift in 
emphasis from teacher-training alone 
to secondary education generally was 
made in order to meet the training 
needs of all the people in the terri- 
tory. The aim was to fill the need in 
vocational and professional fields, as 
well as advancing the level of teachers. 
Much remained to be done in teacher- 
training but there had been definite 


progress. Twenty-nine per cent of the 
budget, representing an increase of 
$8,989 over the preceding year, was 
being devoted to education. The ter- 
ritory had now been brought within 
the scope of the South Pacific Com- 
mission and would benefit from that 
body’s activities. 

In conclusion, the Special Repre- 
sentative asserted that the indigenous 
people were now making considerable 
progress in every sphere. 


POLITICAL UNITY General commenda- 
tion of the overall progress being made 
was forthcoming during the Council’s 
general appraisal of the report. A 
majority of members expressed satis- 
faction over the Administration’s 
efforts, particularly in developing a 
sense of political unity and central 
political institutions. Noting the great 
diversity of languages and lack of 
homogeneity in a people dispersed over 
such a wide area, most representatives 
considered that the United States 
should be commended for its achieve- 
ments in such a relatively short time. 

The problems of the Pacific Islands 
should be reviewed in the light of their 
peculiar characteristics, said Leslie 
Knox Munro, of New Zealand. The 
Council was considering a population 
scattered Over an area comprising some 
ninety-six distinct island units. Three 
fifths lived on six principal island 
units and the remainder were even 
more widely dispersed. The islands 
straddled important strategic areas. 
They had been governed first by 
Spain, then Germany, then Japan, and 
finally by the United States as a Trust 
Territory. The area had been swept by 
war from 1942 to 1945 and it was only 
from recent times that the indigenous 
people had had an opportunity of 
studying and acquiring the difficult 
art of self-government on the princi- 
ples established by the Western democ- 
racies. It was patent, said Mr. Munro, 
that it would be a long time before 
they were in a position to control 
their own affairs. 

Nevertheless, the indigenous inhabi- 
tants of the area probably had a better 
idea of administering their own affairs 
than the primitive peoples of New 
Guinea. On the other hand, they ap- 
peared to lag behind the indigenous 
islanders of Western Samoa. They 
possessed scanty material resources, 
no minerals—except dwindling phos- 
phat deposits — and little water 
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power. For a long time to come it was 
clear they would lean heavily on the 
United States for help and guidance. 
The Council must therefore take into 
consideration the complete dependence 
of the islands on a strong power for 
defense; their extraordinarily weak 
economic position in the modern 
world; and finally, that only for five 
years have they had any real ex- 
perience in the art of self-government, 
while not yet fully recovered from the 
ravages of war. 

The greatest progress seemed to 
have been made in self-government at 
the municipal level and the increased 
number of municipalities was sub- 
stantial. The increasing use of modern 
electoral procedures at the local level 
was encouraging and an_ invaluable 
preparation for ultimate territory-wide 
elections, 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS The New Zealand 
representative was more concerned 
over the economic viability of the ter- 
ritory. He pointed out that local 
revenues for the fiscal year 1951 
totalled some $346,000, while the ter- 
ritorial budget showed an expenditure 
of some $1,346,500 on various pro- 
jects. The Administering Authority had 
adopted “a most generous attitude” in 
meeting the costs of modern adminis- 
tration and social services and New 
Zealand commended such an assump- 
tion of responsibility, at such a cost. 
However, it was clear that the aim of 
creating a self-sustained economy was 
a long way from realization. Since 
such an economy was a _ substantial 
ingredient in the qualifications for 
future self-government or independ- 
ence, Mr. Munro felt an intensive 
effort would have to be made to de- 
velop the territory’s resources. 

Other representatives agreed that the 
economic future of the territory was a 
serious question and hoped the Ad- 
minstering Authority would encourage 
the diversification of agriculture. Dr. 
Max Henriquez Urefia, of the Domini- 
can Republic, thought that many basic 
commodities should be cultivated in 
the islands, rather than imported. Also 
important was the development of a 
merchant marine. The life of com- 
merce was guaranteed if there were 
means of communication. 

Sir Alan Burns, of the United King- 
dom, also hoped that some means 
would be found to develop transporta- 
tion services to replace the services 
formerly supplied by the Navy. Affirm- 
ing that the report revealed “a credit- 
able achievement on the part of the 
Administring Authority,” Sir Alan 
noted with satisfaction the Special 
Representative’s view that a self-reliant 
economy was essential to preparation 
for self-government and his refusal to 
try to predict how long it would take 
to establish such an economy. The 
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United Kingdom was also pleased to 
observe that the High Commissioner 
recognized that the Administration 
would “have to hasten slowly” and 
that a Trust Territory could not be 
governed by theory alone but rather by 
a practical and sympathetic approach 
to facts. The most important relevant 
fact was that the indigenous peoples 
were human beings and should not 
be made the subject of ill-considered 
experiments. 

Similar commendation was expres- 
sed by the representatives of Australia, 
France and China. William D. Forsyth, 
of Australia, was interested in the evi- 
dence of co-operation with neighbor- 
ing territories and scientific organiza- 
tions, and particularly in the fact that 
the area had recently been brought 
within the territorial scope of the 
Advisory South Pacific Commission 
with regard to economic, social and 
health problems. Clearly, the Trust 
Territory would never be rich because 
of the paucity of natural resources. 
With regard to political developments, 
the Australian representative noted 
that when action on organic legislation 
for the territory was taken, it would 
be fully reported to the Council. 

Léon Pignon, of France, applauded 
the Administering Authority’s interest 
in the history, folklore and art of the 
territory, with a view to preserving the 
peoples’ ancient cultures and _tradi- 
tions. The plan to add indigenous 
members to the committee studying 
proposals for a territory-wide legisla- 
tive body was clear proof of the 
Administration’s desire for full indige- 
nous participation in the territory's 
affairs, said Dr, S. S. Liu, of China. 
The large number of indigenous judges 
in the courts was further evidence of 
this desire, but the Council might 


YOUNG PUPILS at one of the territory's ele- 
mentary schools. These are now entirely staffed 
by indigenous teachers and, according to the 
administrative report, 138 were operating in 
the territory last year, with a teaching staff 
of 246 and an enrollment of 6,609. 


recommend that increased attention 
should be paid to the training of 
the requisite legal personnel. 

Dr. Liu shared the view of other 
members that the administrative head- 
quarters should be situated within the 
territory. An organic act should also 
be enacted so that the status of the 
inhabitants might be clearly defined. 


EDUCATION Educational advancement, 
the fact that 90 per cent of school-age 
children were now receiving instruc- 
tion, and the opening of school-age 
schools last year evoked keen satisfac- 
tion from several representatives. 
Nevertheless, Prince Wan Waithaya- 
kon, of Thailand, stressed the need for 
higher educational facilities, an es- 
sential prerequisite for training the 
people for responsibility and for the 
development of self-government. Pend- 
ing the establishment of institutions 
for higher education in the territory 
itself, Prince Wan suggested that a 
regular system of scholarships be set 
up to enable indigenous students to 
study abroad, particularly in law and 
business administration. He noted that 
very few indigenous inhabitants—and 
those only in the Marshalls — held 
posts in the highest group available to 
indigenous employees of the Adminis- 
tration. 

Awni Khalidy, of Iraq, considered 
that the progress in both the educa- 
tional and health sphere was commend- 
able. Mr. Khalidy was particularly im- 
pressed with the co-operation between 
the United States authorities and the 
British authorities in Fiji, with respect 
to the training of medical students. 
More should be done along these 
lines. Tropical diseases presented one 
of the most promising fields in which 
results could be achieved through 
advanced medical training. Citing the 
experience gained in this field at the 
American University in Beirut, Mr. 
Khalidy suggested that the Administer- 
ing Authority had a great opportunity 
before it in this connection. 

The Iraqi representative paid a 
special tribute to the Administering 
Authority for the celebrations con- 
ducted on United Nations Day in the 
territory—a “source of great joy” to 
the Trusteeship Council, 


critcisM A. Soldatov, of the U.S.S.R., 
disagreed with other members that ma- 
terial progress was being made. Mr. 
Soldatov criticized the policies and 
actions of the Administering Authori- 
ty in every sphere. He held it was 
clear, both from the report and from 
the questioning of the Special Repre- 
sentative, that the Authority did not 
intend to create legislative organs 
which would include the participation 
of the indigenous inhabitants. All 
power in the islands was in the hands 
of the United States military, naval 
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and civilian authorities. Not a single 
major position in the Administration 
was held by an indigenous person. Nor 
was the Administering Authority try- 
ing to create local organs of self- 
government based on democratic prin- 
ciples. Instead, it was encouraging the 
old tribal system. The tribal chiefs 
were being paid salaries and subsidies 
at the expense of the population. 

Admitting that the report disclosed 
plans for the creation of a territorial 
legislative body, Mr. Soldatov con- 
tended that no time-limit had been set 
for that objective, despite the fact that 
the indigenous people had reached a 
stage of political development where 
they were demanding the creation of 
such organs. The fact that the Admin- 
istering Authority had rejected a draft 
charter submitted by the people of the 
Northern Marianas, which provided 
that the Congress there be the full 
organ of government, was sufficient 
proof that the political advancement 
of the indigenous inhabitants was being 
hindered. 


“ABNORMALITY” A further abnormality 
was the fact that the headquarters of 
the Administration were situated out- 
side the territory—in a United States 
colony..This was further proof that it 
was the’ Administering Authority’s 
policy to strengthen a colonial regime 
in the Trust Territory, said Mr. Solda- 
tov. Therefore, the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil should recommend the creation of 
legislative, administrative and other 
organs and that steps should be taken 
to ensure the participation of the 
indigenous inhabitants in all legislative, 
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“FISH FOR ONE MEAL” 


Questioned about the restoration of 
the fishing industry in the territory, 
the Special Representative stated that 
the islanders were satisfied with catch- 
ing enough fish for one meal. “To 
catch a fish to create new wealth is 
an idea which has been slow in de- 
veloping.” Attempts had been made, 
he said, to teach the people to make 
a business of fishing, but there had 
not been the right kind of response. 
They just did not like to go far out 
into the ocean. 

Mr. Thomas agreed that the great- 
est wealth of the inhabitants should 
come from the sea, and that the 
gathering of seaweed might be profit- 
able. The Administering Authority 
hoped to develop a mercantile class 
by the establishment of indigenous 
stores and a sailor class, if shipping 
ever grew sufficiently. Primarily, the 
people had to be taught fundamental 
notions of economics. 


executive and judicial organs of the 
territory. 

Economic and social conditions 
were also criticized by the Soviet rep- 
resentative, who drew attention to the 
fact that the Administering Authority 
had not yet returned to the islanders 
the lands alienated by the German and 
Japanese colonizers. The total area 
of alienated land, he said, equalled 434 
square miles, or 63 per cent of the 
entire land area, The indigenous inha- 
bitants’ appeals for the return of the 





MEMBERS OF the Visiting Mission which toured the territory in 1950 inspect an “Abai’’ in the 


Palau District of the Western Caroline Islands. Richly decorated with carving on folk lore and 
island legends, the ‘Abais’ are used as meeting houses and lodgings for important guests. 
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land had gone unheeded. The people’s 
standard of living was very low, 
indigenous workers receiving only 
$14.40 a month, while a shirt cost 
$1.46. The health situation was also 
far from satisfactory and such diseases 
as tuberculosis, filariasis and leprosy 
were widespread. Despite this, no steps 
were being taken to train qualified 
medical officers from among the in- 
digenous population. According to the 
report, $86,417 less had been spent on 
medical care and public health in 
1951 than in 1949, 

The Administering Authority still 
retained the head tax, imposing a levy 
of $2 on every man between 18 and 
60 years of age. The Special Repre- 
sentative had admitted, however, that 
the people were demanding the aboli- 
tion of the head tax and the introduc- 
tion of an income tax. The “so-called” 
Marshall Islands Congress had recom- 
mended that a one per cent income 
tax be introduced, but could take no 
decision itself. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES Mr. Soldatov main- 
tained that no concrete steps were 
being taken to develop education and 
that expenditure in this field was 
“negligible.” He also charged that 
racial discrimination was practised in 
regard to salaries paid American and 
indigenous teachers. Quoting from the 
report, he said that whereas salaries 
paid to American personnel ranged 
from $3,875 for a teacher to $6,750 
for an educational administrator, the 
annual salary of an indigenous teacher 
ranged from $180 to $1,254— in other 
words, twenty-one times less than the 
salary of an American teacher. The 
overwhelming majority of students 
finishing primary school were unable 
to continue their studies outside the 
territory because neither they, nor the 
communities in which they lived, po- 
sessed sufficient financial means. This 
had been one of the conclusions 
reached by the Visiting Mission to the 
territory in 1950, he said. 

In view of these facts, Mr. Sol- 
datov urged the Council to “insistently 
recommend” that the Administering 
Authority increase financial allocations 
for educational and other cultural 
needs, 


REPLY TO COMMENTS Replying to mem- 
bers’ comments, the Special Repre- 
sentative reiterated that the Adminis- 
tering Authority was making every ef- 
fort to promulgate an organic act for 
the territory; but it was for the United 
States Congress to take a final decision. 
The Administering Authority intended 
to establish a capital within the Trust 
Territory itself, but before the seat of 
administration could be moved, new 
buildings had to be put up and the 
necessary arrangements made. 

As to the training of the indigenous 

(Continued on page 336) 
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CONTROLLING 
THE NARCOTIC EVIL 


HE United Nations keeps a vigilant eye on the production and consumption 


of narcotic drugs and on traffic in them. It receives annual reports from 


governments on their observance of international conventions on drug control, on 


illicit drug traffic in their territories, and on seizures. The United Nations body 
immediately concerned with the many narcotic problems is the Commission on 
Narcotic Drugs. It is currently considering measures to limit opium production and its 
use to scientific and medicinal purposes; integrating several narcotic drugs conven- 
tions into a single instrument; and scrutinizing reports from governments. The 
Commission is also concerned with limiting the manufacture and regulating the 
distribution of new habit-forming synthetic drugs, and abolishing opium smoking 
in the Far East. At the moment, the Commission, meeting in its seventh session 

at United Nations Headquarters in New York, is also considering the problem of 
chewing coca leaf, and of its effect on the inhabitants of certain regions in 


South America. 


MR. CHARLES C. FULTON, head chemist of the Division of Narcotic Drugs, 
United Nations, is seen here in the laboratory grinding up opium with 
lime and water as the first step in the analysis to determine its origin. 


THE ORIGIN of seized opium is not easy to de- 
termine. One clue is the shape of the crystals as 
seen in microphotographs. Examples of differing 
crystal structure are shown in a sample of Turk- 
ish opium (above) and a sample of Indian opium 
(below). Note that the crystals in the latter case 
are in the shape of rods. Under the polarizing 
microscope, multitudes of bright, well-formed rods 
can be seen. In the Turkish type, small irregular 
particles can be seen, with few or no rods. 
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IN THE UNITED STATES, the Opium Poppy Control Act of 1942 makes it 
unlawful for any person to produce the opium poppy except under license. 
In California, prior to that Act, there was some poppy cultivation, espe- 
cially for the use of the seeds. In 1943-44 all the poppy fields were de- 
stroyed, after a short “Poppy Rebellion,” by the Narcotics Bureau and the 
District Attorney. Shown above, two inspectors examining such a poppy field. 


THE COCA LEAF is an important article of consumption and trade in some 
countries of South America. The effect of coca-chewing has been the subject 
of a United Nations Enquiry, and is still under consideration. The picture 
shows bundles of dry coca leaves being transported by Indian peasants. 
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THE USE AND TRADE of marihuana, the common name in America for In- 
dian hemp, are forbidden in most countries. The picture shows a New 
York State policeman examining a bough of Indian hemp which he seized, 
along with marihuana cigarettes, etc., in a car. Indian hemp grows wild 
or can be cultivated throughout most of the Temperate Zone of the world 


ILLICIT TRAFFIC in narcotics uses all possible routes. International control 

is at work in every country and territory, trying to catch the smugglers. 

Seen here are control inspectors in Thailand examining a train for a pos- 
sible cache of opium, morphine, or heroin. 





(Continued from page 333) 
inhabitants for participation in the ter- 
ritory’s political life, Mr. Thomas said 
the Administration had no desire to 
minimize the role of- schools in that 
field. But it was obvious that before 
the people were provided with such 
training, they should first be taught 
the necessary rudimentary knowledge. 
A language of mutual understanding 
was an obvious necessity. 

The Administering Authority was 
trying to promote political advance- 
ment by first developing government 
agencies at the municipal level—a 
policy consistent with the past recom- 
mendations of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil. Every effort was being made to 
preserve such tribal customs and in- 
stitutions as could be retained, while at 
the same time abolishing those incon- 
sistent with democratic principles. In 
due course the existing municipalities 
would be regrouped under the author- 
ity of existing regional congresses and 
would acquire complete autonomy. 

With regard to the head tax, the 
Special Representative affirmed that 
this type of taxation was preferred by 
the islanders; only males between 18 
and 60 were subject to it. The income 
tax proposed by the Marshallese Con- 
gress would affect only wage earners 
and not independent producers. 

Replying to the Soviet representa- 
tive’s charges about land alienation, 
Mr. Thomas pointed out that over ten 
thousand acres had been returned to 
private owners during the past year 
and other public lands would be re- 
turned to their indigenous Owners as 
soon as the validity of their title had 
been determined. In any case, public 
lands were being utilized for the bene- 
fit of the indigenous inhabitants. 


ENOUGH TO EAT The Special Represen- 
tative emphatically denied that the 
population was suffering from semi- 
starvation. Few families had no land 
or home and all could, with little ef- 
fort, obtain the foods which made up 
their basic diet. They had only to step 
outside their house to obtain food. 
Close by was the lagoon, or ocean 
reef, where an abundance of fish was 
“there for the taking.” With slightly 
more effort such foods as bananas, ar- 
rowroot, yams, taro, and tapioca were 
easily cultivated. In addition, cash in- 
comes were derived from copra, handi- 
craft harvesting of trochus shell and 
employment for wages. There was no 
“semi-starved” economy about the ter- 
ritory; rather was it one that was 
“alive, energetic, and progressing.” 
The Copra Stabilization Fund and the 
Economic Development Fund con- 
tributed substantially toward improv- 
ing conditions. For example, the latter 
fund had recently set aside $150,000 
for shipping and three schooners had 
been purchased which would be 
operated by indigenous persons. 
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UNITED NATIONS DAY 
CELEBRATED 

The Special Representative, Elbert 
D. Thomas, told the Council of how 
United Nations Day was celebrated in 
the islands: The day was officially set 
aside as a holiday and the District Ad- 
ministrators planned programs and fes- 
tivities in recognition of the United 
Nations. In the Marshalls a full day’s 
program included the presentation of 
awards to winners of an essay contest 
on the subject of the United Nations. 
The winning essay was entitled “What 
the United Nations Means to the 
Marshall Islands.” In the Palau Dis- 
trict the celebration was held on Ko- 
ror and included the singing of a 
United Nations hymn written espe- 
cially for the occasion by one of the 
teachers at the intermediate school on 
Koror. At Ponape the attendance at 
the ceremonies was estimated at 2,000 
persons. During this ceremony an in- 
digenous Ponapean priest from the 
Catholic Mission read a translation of 
the United Nations Day message sent 
to the people of the Trust Territory 
by the Secretary of the Interior. The 
other districts held ceremonies of a 
similar nature. Mr. Thomas added: 
“I believe that this celebration made 
a significant contribution to the under- 
standing and knowledge of the United 
Nations among the people of the 
Trust Territory.” 

































With regard to the public health 
budget, Mr. Thomas explained that the 
1951 appropriation had been lower 
than 1949 because the cost of equip- 
ping the hospital ship Whidbey was 
not included in that budget, and be- 
cause the leprosarium had been set up 
in Tinian in 1949, 

Noting members’ comments regard- 
ing higher education, he said the Ad- 
ministering Authority was fully aware 
of the usefulness of scholarships and 
would consider the suggestions made. 
So far as the language policy was con- 
cerned, he pointed out that eight major 
languages, and many more dialects, 
were spoken in the territory. There- 
fore, the widespread use of English 
could only help toward the territory’s 
unification and advancement. Clearly, 
studies at the Pacific Islands Central 
School (on Truk) could not be con- 
ducted in all the indigenous tongues. 
Nevertheless, the vernacular was being 
taught during early school years. 
“THIRST FOR KNOWLEDGE” In conclu- 
sion, Mr. Thomas assured the Council 
that the various observations and rec- 
ommendations would be carefully con- 
sidered by the Administering Author- 
ity. “The thirst for knowledge through- 
out the Trust Territory is great,” he 
declared. “We are trying more and 
more to enable mature people to take 
part in the studies we have set up. I 
am sure that any student of history 





who had been able to project himself 
into the future some torty years ago 
would not have believed what is now 
taking place in this Council room, No 
one would have believed that the great 
nations of the world would have sub- 
mitted themselves to the kind of open 
investigation which goes on here of 
the people under their jurisdiction. The 
wards of the world are being well 
taken care of.” 

RECOMMENDATIONS This completed the 
Council’s examination of the report 
and a drafting committee was set up 
to compile the Council’s own report 
in the light of the debate and ob- 
servations. The committee’s report, 
containing various recommendations 
to the Administrating Authority, was 
adopted on April 1, by 11 votes to 1 
(U.S.S.R.). In political affairs the 
Council hoped the Administering Au- 
thority would consider, as soon as 
possible, the direct association of the 
indigenous inhabitants in the work of 
the High Commissioner’s Council— 
even if only in an advisory capacity. 
The Council believed that such a group 
might eventually become the nucleus 
of a central legislative body. 

Noting the increase in the election 
of municipal officials by popular vote 
with secret ballot, the Council hoped 
that efforts along this line would 
be intensified toward replacing the 
hereditary system by an electoral one. 
It was also hoped that the Administer- 
ing Authority would continue to foster 
local initiative with a view to creating 
regional representative organizations 
by such means as the integration of 
the municipalities. 

In the economic sphere, the Coun- 
cil called for continued efforts to de- 
velop the territory’s resources. Urging 
a diversification of agriculture, the 
Council also hoved that the introduc- 
tion of cacao culture into the territory 
would prove successful, The continued 
development of the inter-island trans- 
port services was also recommended. 

The progress in public health serv- 
ices was noted with satisfaction, but 
the Council emphasized the need for 
continued improveinents, particularly 
in regard to such diseases as _tuber- 
culosis, leprosy and filariasis. The rate 
of training medical personnel should 
also be accelerated. 

On educational advancement, the 
Council recommended that the Ad- 
ministering Authority consider an ex- 
panded scheme of scholarships to 
enable indigenous students to study 
abroad, particularly in law and busi- 
ness administration. In this connection 
the Council noted the absence of in- 
stitutions of higher education in the 
Territory. Noting the Administering 
Authority’s concern for the study of 
indigenous art and culture, the Coun- 
cil suggested that the free development 
of art in its creative form should be 
encouraged. 
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COUNCIL SURVEYS CONDITIONS IN THE 
SMALLEST TRUST TERRITORY 


FORWARD ‘step in the South 

East Pacific Trust Territory of 
Nauru during the past year has been 
the establishment of a local govern- 
ment council, replacing the island’s 
council of chiefs. With wider execu- 
tive powers than the former organ, 
the newly elected body will advise the 
administrator on all matters affecting 
the indigenous population of this 
island, smallest of the eleven Trust 
Territories. 

Details of this and other develop- 
ments in the Austrailian-administered 
territory were given by J. R. Halligan, 
Special Representative of the Admin- 
istering Authority, during the Trustee- 
ship Council’s detailed survey of the 
annual report on Nauru. Mr. Halli- 
gan informed the Council that an ordi- 
nance enacted last August provided 
for the constitution of a local gov- 
ernment council, replacing the coun- 
cil of chiefs. It consisted of nine 
councillors, elected by adult suffrage 
under a system of compulsory voting. 
In turn, the councillors elected their 
head chief and president. The council 
controlled its own finances, appointed 
its own officers and had executive 
authority in all matters affecting the 
peace, order and welfare of the 
Nauruans. It also had authority over 
the making of new ordinances con- 
cerning all Nauruan affairs, Council- 
lors were to be elected at intervals 
not exceeding four years. The first 
election was last December and the 
council was now operating smoothly. 

With regard to economic affairs, Mr. 
Halligan said that during the year 
1950-51 phosphate shipments totalled 
950,744 tons. From July 30, 1950, 
royalty payments on phosphates had 
increased by ls. per ton, made up of 
an increase of 3d. in respect of the 
Nauruan Community Long Term In- 
vestment Fund, 6d. for general ad- 
ministrative purposes and 3d, for re- 
habilitation expenses. 


The Administering Authority had 
decided to abolish the capitation tax. 

Increasing activities in the social 
field, said Mr. Halligan, were reflected 
in the increased expenditure for social 
welfare, and there had been an in- 
crease of £27 annually in the mini- 
mum wage of adult Administration 
employees as from July 1, 1950; a 
further increase of £26 per annum had 
been granted as from July 1, 1951. 

Additional health facilities had been 
provided, including a baby clinic, 
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X-ray equipment at the Administra- 
tion hospital, an isolation ward at the 
tuberculosis sanitorium, and clinic and 
laboratory accommodation at the leper 
station. 

The project for the construction of 
250 European-type houses had been 
satisfactorily completed and the con- 
struction of an additional 100 houses 
was well under way. 

During the year, the European staff 
of the Department of Education had 
been strengthened by the appointment 
of an infant-school teacher for the 
Nauruan schools. The Department had 
been able to resume secondary educa- 
tion on the island. 

Increasing numbers of Nauruan 
students were receiving further educa- 
tion overseas in general and special 
courses. In addition to the eighteen 
mentioned in the report, a further 
number of students would begin 
studies outside Nauru during the 1952 
academic year. Four were to attend 
schools in Australia and three would 
go to the Central Medical Schoo] in 
Fiji. Of the latter, two were girls 
taking nursing courses and one a boy 
taking a course in dentistry, 


GENERAL DEBATE During the general 
discussion, several members emphas- 
ized that the Council should never lose 
sight of the unique character of Nauru, 
a tiny island with a small population, 
but possessing great mineral wealth in 
the form of phosphate deposits. Con- 
cerned because the island’s economy 
is almost entirely geared to the mining 
and export of phosphate, a number of 
representatives raised the question of 
the future of the Nauruans when, in 
about seventy years, the desposits are 
exhausted. 

Francis B. Sayre, of the United 
States, noted that according to the 
Special Representative, this problem 
was being studied carefully by the Ad- 
ministering Authority. Although no 
definite results could yet be reported, 
two possibilities were envisaged: the 
transfer of the population to some 
other island, or the redemption of the 
soil after the exhaustion of the 
phosphate deposits. Mr. Sayre urged 
that such studies be pursued, as it was 
not too early to begin making definite 
plans. The decision as to whether the 
population would remain on Nauru 
might well immediately affect the 
method used in mining the phosphate 
and the backfilling of the mined areas. 
While appreciating the difficulties in- 


volved, it was to be hoped that the 
Administration would vigorously con- 
tinue its efforts to diversify the 
economy of the territroy. 

Other members endorsed this view 
and Awni Khalidy, of Iraq, suggested 
that the Council recommend that the 
Administering Authority proceed with 
a plan for putting the island on a more 
stable economic basis. Believing that 
the mineral resources of a territory 
belonged primarily to the territory, the 
Iraqi delegation wished to see more 
benefit accrue to the indigenous pop- 
ulation. 

Mr. Khalidy noted encouraging 
progress in education, the increases 
in the minimum wage, the attention 
devoted to the leper station, the nu- 
merous houses built and occupied dur- 
ing the year, and the increasing number 
of Nauruans occupying positions of 
public office and responsibility. He 
was concerned, however, over the 
situation of the Chinese workers. The 
fact that they were deprived of their 
families constituted a serious social 
problem and could lead to crime. The 
Administration’s preventive methods 
in this respect were “somewhat vio- 
lent,” and the imposition of a curfew 
might restrain some people but not 
everybody. The curfew idea was, 
moreover, abhorrent, representing as 
it did a fettering of the population. 
Unless absolutely essential for security 
and public order, there should be no 
such fettering. 


SEGREGATION ISSUE The segregation of 
the various population groups also 
drew adverse comments from Dr. S. S. 
Liu, of China, who regretted that a 
review of the Chinese and Native 
Labor Ordinance and the Movement 
of Natives Ordinance—both the sub- 
ject of earlier resolutions by the Coun- 
cil—had not yet been concluded. Dr. 
Liu urged that the Administering Au- 
thority take steps to remedy discrimi- 
nation against the Chinese workers in 
the matter of free movement, wages 
and working hours. With regard to 
the question of families of Chinese 
workers, some humane solution should 
be found, particularly as the reduction 
in the length of contracts for Chinese 
laborers did not solve the problem. A 
numbér of Chinese workers had, he 
said, recently had their contracts re- 
newed for longer periods. 

The large Chinese population 
presented the most acute and immedi- 
ate problem, said Pierre Ryckmans, of 
Belgium. The Chinese were immi- 
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grants and it was understandable that 
the Nauruans feared they would be 
submerged by this immigrant popula- 
tion. It was therefore natural for the 
Administration to take precautions 
against the permanent establishment of 
immigrants in Nauru. But the separa- 
tion of the Chinese workers from their 
families—even if only for a year— 
could not be accepted without fur- 
ther study. 

Mr. Ryckmans pointed out that ex- 
perience elsewhere showed that output 
from workers living a normal family 
life was higher than that of workers 
separated from their families and liv- 
ing an unnatural and unhealthy life. 
While admitting the need for con- 
sidering the situation which would 
arise when the phosphate deposits were 
exhausted, the Belgian representative 
felt that an immediate and final solu- 
tion to the problem was neither pos- 
sible nor desirable, since it would 
certainly have to be modified in the 
light of conditions seventy years hence. 
In other respects Mr, Ryckmans con- 
sidered that the progress being made 
in Nauru called for commendation by 
the Council. 


“CREATURES OF LUXURY” A point made 
by Léon Pignon, of France, concerned 
the high proportion of Nauruans em- 
ployed in the public service—250 out 
of 464 males between the ages of 16 
and 60. The problem of sufficient 
openings for secondary school students 
was, he held, of great importance 
and would arise long before the 
phosphate deposits were exhausted. 
Care should therefore be taken to 
avoid making the Nauruans “creatures 
of luxury.” The Administering Au- 
thority was apparently fully alive to 
this problem and was already trying 
to prepare the islanders for other 
activities. 

The major criticism of the report 
was submitted by A. A. Soldatov, of 
the U.S.S.R., who found no reason to 
congratulate the Administering Au- 
thority on its efforts in Nauru. Rather 
was the Authority to be blamed for 
failing to carry out its duties under 
the Charter, he declared. The Special 
Representative had tried to depict the 
reconstitution of the Council of Chiefs 
as an important step toward Nauruan 
independence. But in actual fact the 
only change had been in the name of 
the body concerned. It still had no 
real powers he said, and was merely 
an advisory organ, as the Visiting 
Mission to the territory in 1950 had 
foreseen it would be. 

Asserting that, with one exception, 
the islanders were relegated to purely 
technical or secondary tasks, Mr. Sol- 
datov quoted the 1925 report made by 
Australia to the League of Nations; 
this had stated that there was every 
possibility that “in due course of time” 
Nauruans would be fully qualified to 
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fill nearly all the professional and 
other appointments in the territory, But 
after 25 years only one Nauruan held 
a key post in the Administration. The 
Council should therefore recommend 
enactment of the legislation necessary 
to ensure the participation of the in- 
digenous people in the legislative, 
executive and judiciary organs. 

The Nauruans, submitted the 
U.S.S.R. representative, were being ex- 
ploited and deprived of some $2,000,- 
000 a year in revenue from. the 
phosphate operations. A comparison 
of phosphate prices per ton paid in 
other countries would, in fact, show 
that the price in Nauru was at least 
$2 lower than that elsewhere. Con- 
sidering that the quality of the 
Nauruan phosphates was twice as good 
as that obtainable in other parts of 
the world, it would be seen, he said, 
that the amount the indigenees were 
losing through the low price paid 
under the monopoly of the British 
Phosphate Commissioners was nearly 
$4,000,000 annually. Mr. Soldatov 
also criticized social and educational 
conditions, charging that in both these 





AFTER REMOVING the phosphate the mechani- 
cal elevators on Nauru leave large pinnacles 
of coral behind. The greater part of the is- 
land‘s central plateau is phosphate bearing. 
It is estimated that at present production rates 
— about a million tons yearly — the deposits 
will be exhausted in another seventy years. 





fields racial discrimination and segrega- 
tion were practised by the Adminstra- 
tion. The indigenous and Chinese 
workers received lower rates than Eu- 
ropeans. They also lived in wretched 
conditions which no doubt accounted 
for the numerous offences committed 
during the period under review. Ac- 
cording to the report, no less than 64 
persons were convicted for violations 
of the Natives Movement Ordinance, 
to which exception had been taken by 
the Trusteeship Council at its fifth 
session (in July 1949). (The Council 
then recommended the Administering 
Authority to review existing legislation, 
including the Natives Movement Ordi- 
nance, in order to remove all discrimi- 
natory provisions inconsistent with the 
Charter and the Trusteeship Agree- 
ment.) 

In the field of education, said Mr. 
Soldatov, the report disclosed that the 
expenditure for one European student 
was four times as much as that for one 
Nauruan student. The Council should 
recommend increases in the alloca- 
tions for health, education and other 
cultural needs. The U.S.S.R. delega- 
tion was not anxious to create “any 
kind of revolution” in Nauru. Its sole 
objective was to procure for the in- 
digenous population—even to a mini- 
mum degree—the same kind of rights 
as those enjoyed by the white popula- 
tion of Australia. 


REHABILITATION Both Joaquin Salazar, 
of the Dominican Republic, and 
Rafael Equizabal, of El Salvador, con- 
sidered that the Administering Author- 
ity should be commended on _ the 
progress achieved. Mr. Salazar agreed 
with other representatives on the need 
for economic diversification and 
stressed the importance of granting the 
islanders wider participation in the 
benefits of the phosphate industry. He 
also hoped that future reports would 
contain more detailed information on 
the Administration’s future plans for 
the development of the territory. In 
view of the very difficult conditions 
arising from war devastation, Mr. 
Equizabal felt the Administering Au- 
thority had done good work in re- 
habilitation. It was obvious that ma- 
terial reconstruction was now almost 
completed and that the Administering 
Authority had gradually overcome its 
worst difficulties, 


“ADVANCED CHARACTER” Replying to 
members’ comments, William D. 
Forsyth, of Australia, noted that the 
atmosphere in which the Nauru re- 
port had been discussed showed a 
great improvement over the atmosphere 
of the New Guinea debate. This could 
perhaps be explained by the higher 
economic development of Nauru and 
the more advanced character of its 
people. The latter were more ac- 
cessible—a small group in a minute 
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area with a circumference of only 12 
miles, in which very rich resources 
were concentrated. With regard to the 
character of the people, Mr. Forsyth 
pointed out that on the whole the Poly- 
nesians were much more advanced 
than the Melanesian peoples, possess- 
ing a _ highly developed cultural 
background. Altogether, more rapid 
progress had been possible in Nauru 
than in New Guinea, owing to the 
better conditions there. But the fact 
that conditions were difficult in New 
Guinea did not afford any reason for 
doubting the Administering Author- 
ity’s intentions there. 

Replying to the quotation of the 
phrase “in due course,” from the man- 
dates system document on Nauru, Mr. 
Forsyth said that even at that time 
“in due course” had not implied a very 
short period. Since then there had 
been the war, bringing invasion and 
the complete disruption of the island’s 
life. After the war, Australia had had 
to begin its work all over again, Num- 
bers of the indigenous inhabitants had 
received no education for years, yet 
already there were many Nauruans 
holding positions in the Administration 
and one had reached senior status. 
Moreover, a system of elections for a 
local government council had been in- 
troduced. 

Speaking of the phosphates ques- 
tion, the Australian represenative 
maintained that the islanders benefited 
increasingly and “quite handsomely” 
from the phosphate royalties. Further- 
more, a Trust Fund was being ac- 
cumulated from year to year, for safe- 
guarding their economic future. (Ac- 
cording to the report, actual royalty 
payments in the year ending June 30, 
1951, totalled £55,268 as compared 
with £44,045 in the preceding year.) 

Turning to the general comments on 
the phosphate question, Mr. Forsyth 
said that too inquisitorial an attitude 
toward commercial and industrial con- 
cerns might tend to have discouraging 
effects on investment in the Trust Ter- 
ritories. Without such investment the 
pace of economic development would 
be adversely affected and the people’s 
progress retarded. He felt that the 
Council should concern itself with the 
fiscal policy of an Administering Au- 
thority, rather than with details of the 
operation of proprietary concerns. 

With regard to restrictions imposed 
on the Chinese workers, the Australian 
representative explained that such im- 
migrant workers were a very large 
number in relation to the indigenous 
population, and certain measures, such 
as their confinement to a particular 
area, might be necessary te protect the 
way of life of the Nauruans. While 
the Charter did not distinguish be- 
tween indigenous and other _ in- 
habitants, the Trusteeship Agreement 
for Nauru did, in article 5, para- 
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graph 2 (a), give the indigenous peo- 
ple special consideration. The question 
was one of balanced and reasonable 
treatment, having regard to the su- 
premacy of Nauruan interests. 


TRANSFER OF ISLANDERS Assuring the 
Council that serious consideration was 
being given to the future economic life 
of Nauru, Mr. Forsyth said that if it 
became necessary to transfer the 
Nauruans to another island, or islands, 
at a later date, it would be no new 
experience for the Polynesians. Or- 
ganized migration had frequently taken 
place as a population outgrew the 
meagre resources available. Had there 
been no phosphates in Nauru, it was 
quite likely that the population growth 
there would, in any case, have forced 
the Nauruans to transfer some of their 
people to another island. The issue in 
question was whether the time had 
come to make a fundamental deci- 
sion in the matter. Mr. Forsyth felt 
that a final solution was not desirable, 
since it would have to be modified at 
a later date. 


COUNCIL'S RECOMMENDATIONS This com- 
pleted the Council’s review of the 
Nauru report and, on March 19, a 
drafting committee was appointed to 
formulate the Council’s own report in 
the light of the debate and members’ 


observations and conclusions. The 
committee, composed of China, 
France, Thailand and the United 


States, then submitted its report, which 
was adopted as a whole by the Council 
by 10 votes to 1 (U.S.S.R.), with 1 
abstention (Australia). In its recom- 
mendations the Council hoped that 
the Administering Authority would 


submit more detailed information on 
all aspects of the territory’s adminis- 
tration in future reports. 

The Council, commending the Ad- 
ministering Authority on the recon- 
stitution of the Council of Chiefs, 
hoped that full information on its 
operation would be given in the next 
annual report. In the economic field 
the Council, concerned over the even- 
tual exhaustion of the phosphate 
deposits, maintained its previous rec- 
ommendation, calling for investiga- 
tion of all possible alternative means 
of livelihood for the Nauruans, so as 
to secure a sound economic basis for 
their future. Satisfaction was expressed 
over the abolition of the capitation 
(head) tax and the completion of a 
housing program. 

The Council asked for further con- 
sideration of modification of the pro- 
visions of the Chinese and Native 
Labor Ordinance and the Movement 
of Natives Ordinance, with a view to 
removing the restrictions on the move- 
ment of both Chinese and Nauruans. 
The Administering Authority was also 
asked to give “close attention” to im- 
proving the social conditions of the 
Chinese workers, and particularly to 
the possibility of allowing their families 
to accompany them. 

The Council noted the high rate of 
leprosy and the recent inquiry into the 
treatment of the disease. It was hoped 
that information concerning this in- 
vestigation would be furnished in the 
next annual report. The Council also 
hoped that the Administering Author- 
ity would pay increased attention to the 
question of teacher-training, and asked 
that a full account of secondary educa- 
tion be given in the next report. 





THE CANTILEVER PLANT at Nauru is capable of loading a 10,000-ton ship in six hours. 
The tiny, oval-shaped island is the chief source of phosphate for Australia and New Zealand. 
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LIBYA: A FORMULA FOR INDEPENDENCE 
OF UNDER-DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


N February 1, 1952, the General 

Assembly of the United Nations 
noted that the United Kingdom of 
Libya had become an_ independent 
state on December 24, 1951, con- 
gratulated the Unit- 
ed Nations Com- 
missioner in Libya 
for achieving Lib- 
yan independence 
on schedule, in ac- 
cordance with the 
General Assembly 
resolutions, an d 
« recommended that 
Libya be admitted 
to membership in 
the United Na- 
tions. 

Outside the Assembly Hall, in the 
lounges and corridors of the Palais 
de Chaillot, observers also noted that 
Libya was the one quiet spot in North 
Africa. Egypt had a dispute with 
Britain and there was unrest in Tu- 
nisia. In Morocco and Algeria, there 
was evidence of smouldering discon- 
tent. But when I met in Paris friends 
from the Libyan Government and 
from the United Nations Mission in 
Libya, recently arrived from Tripoli, 
and asked what repercussions the 
Egyptian and Tunisian affairs were 
having in Libya, they replied, “None. 
The Libyans are much too busy dis- 
cussing the problems of a newly born 
state, and preparing for the forth- 
coming elections.” The elections, in 
which the provisional government was 
returned to office, was accompanied 
by some minor rioting; but in view 
of their inexperience, the Libyans car- 
ried through their first election in a 
surprisingly orderly fashion, and the 
rioting had no anti-foreigner implica- 
tions. In Libya, the demand for po- 
litical freedom, voiced with growing 
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strength in all the underdeveloped 
countries of the world, has been 
satisfied. 


criticism “Ah, well!” the critics ex- 
claim, “it is easy enough to quiet de- 
mands’ for freedom by making people 
independent. But are the people of 
under-developed countries really ready 
for independence? May we not be do- 
ing these people more harm than good 
by setting them free before they are 
fit to govern themselves?” What sort 
of “independence” and democracy, 
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they ask, can be expected in a country 
where only sixteen people have uni- 
versity degrees, where the per capita 
income is a mere $30 a year, where 
there are no minerals and no power, 
where the soil is poor and the rain- 
fall scanty and unreliable, where the 
people are unskilled and techniques 
primitive, where 1,200,000 people 
are scattered over an area one quarter 
the size of the United States and that 
area is mostly desert? 

Some of the better informed jour- 
nalists have pointed to other formid- 
able barriers to effective democratic 
government in Libya, The three prov- 
inces of Libya (Tripolitania, Cyrena- 
ica, and the Fezzan) are separated 
by hundreds of miles of forbidding 
desert and, outside the coastal area, 
transport and communications facil- 
ities hardly exist; these three prov- 
inces comprise distinct geographic and 
economic units, never before united 
politically except as parts of the 
larger empires of foreign conquerors; 
even the present abysmal standard of 
living is possible only because of for- 
eign aid; all three provincial govern- 
ments and most municipal govern- 
ments operate at a deficit; the various 
Italian colonial development schemes, 
while impressive in their physical re- 
sults, never became self-supporting; 
one-fifth of the population is nomadic, 
another fifth is semi-nomadic. 


OTHER PROBLEMS Al these things are 
true. Indeed, there are other, more 
subtle, problems to be solved in Libya. 
The conflicts arising in all federal 
countries between those advocating a 
strong central government and those 
jealous of “provincial rights” are al- 
ready a familiar part of the Libyan 
political scene. The people are too 
poor to save much, and the usual 
forms of saving — land, livestock, 
or silver ornaments — do not pro- 
vide capital for economic develop- 
ment. The ban on usury results in 
loans masked as sales, with effective 
interest rates in excess of one hun- 
dred per cent per year. The unemploy- 
ment problem is colossal; in drought 
years unemployment may reach eighty 
per cent of the labor force. The small 
population, meagre resources, and 
large area make many kinds of large- 
scale development projects impossible; 
the fact that the average density of 


population in Tunisia is forty times 
that of Libya is a cause, as well as a 
result, of Tunisia’s superior develop- 
ment, 


The Libyan birth rate is very high 
—5.3 per cent per year — and the 
population is kept down only by a 
death rate of 4.2 per cent; if nutrition 
standards improve, the death rate will 
fall, and Libya will face a problem 
of population pressure. Libya is in 
some respects an overdeveloped rather 
than underdeveloped country; the 
present problems of drought, erosion, 
and drifting sands are the product of 
past error of overcutting, overgrazing, 
overirrigation, and overtilling, follow- 
ed by abandonment. There is ample 
historical evidence that in the past 
Libya was more heavily wooded, more 
fertile, more productive than it is 
today, capable not only of supporting 
its own population but of producing an 
export surplus as well. Libya is in 
this sense a gigantic “dust bowl,” and 
the economic problem is one of ar- 
resting decay rather than initiating 
growth in a country which has never 
realized its potential. Can a people 
that has been stagnant and subject 
to foreign domination for centuries 
find the incentive for launching a new 
era of progress? In particular, can 
progress be achieved without changes 
in social institutions and ideologies? 


UNITED NATIONS PLAN In view of these 
appalling difficulties, the critics have 
suggested that the General Assembly 
did not know what it was doing in 
making Libya independent. Some have 
predicted that the experiment must 
fail in the face of such overwhelming 
odds. But what all these critics have 
missed is the essential fact that the 
United Nations interest in Libya does 
not end with Libyan independence. 
The problems are there; but a plan 
is being prepared under United Na- 
tions auspices to overcome them. At 
the same session in which they recom- 
mended admitting Libya to the United 
Nations, the General Assembly also 
requested the Secretary-General and 
the specialized agencies to “continue 
to extend to the United Kingdom of 
Libya, upon its request, such techni- 
cal assistance to Libya as they may 
be in a position to render.” Next day 
the specialized agencies, in a meeting 
of the Technical Assistance Board, 
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agreed to a continuing program of 
technical assistance to Libya far great- 
er on a per capita basis than is en- 
visaged for any other country. 

Let me reiterate the main argu- 
ments made against Libyan indepen- 
dence the arguments made against 
independence of any under-developed 
area. The people are too poor to be 
truly independent; they are too illiter- 
ate to govern themselves; they lack 
the technical and scientific knowledge 
to develop their own country; they 
cannot finance their own development; 
they do not have trained and respon- 
sible leaders to give proper direction 
to government action and protect the 
people from corruption; they need 
firm guidance by people well acquaint- 
ed with problems of administration 
and government and with strict prin- 
ciples of honesty in government and 
they need protection against possible 
external aggression. All very true; but 
under the Libyan formula, all these 
needs are met within a framework 
that also satisfies the yearning of 
people in under-developed countries 
for political independence. 

The program for the first phase of 
economic and social development of 
Libya, which I have prepared with the 
assistance of some 35 other experts 
provided by the United Nations and 
its specialized agencies under the Ex- 
panded Technical Assistance Program, 
recognizes the paucity of natural re- 
sources and concentrates on the one 
under-developed resource in the coun- 
try: the latent skills of its people. 

It consists largely of measures to 
teach the Libyans to do better what 
they are already doing. Education, in- 
cluding training in agriculture and 
light industry as well as formal school- 
ing, is the core of the plan, Education 
in this broad sense is the most effec- 





tive attack on both illiteracy and 
poverty. 
Agricultural improvement is the 


other main aspect of the plan. The 
United Nations, and the United States 
Mutual Security Agency organization 
in Libya, working in close co-ordina- 
tion, will provide teachers and equip- 
ment for schools — primary, second- 
ary, technical and clerical, agricultural, 
and for teachers’ training centers. They 
will provide agricultural extension 
workers, research scientists and ex- 
perts in range regeneration, agricul- 
tural settlement, agricultural credit, 
farm management, marketing and the 
like. They will also furnish teams for 
hydro-geological surveys and experi- 
mental drilling, public health, and pub- 
lic housing. In time, assistance of this 
kind can eliminate both poverty and 
illiteracy, Meanwhile, the technical 
and scientific personnel needed for 
such economic and social develop- 
ment will be provided by the United 
Nations and United States technical 
assistance programs. 
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CAPITAL AND GUIDANCE What about 
capital? That problem, too, has been 
taken care of. Under United Nations 
auspices, two international agencies 
have been established under Libyan 
law, to finance Libyan economic de- 
velopment. The Libyan Public De- 
velopment and Stabilizaticn Agency 
will receive grants from foreign pow- 
ers, and will make grants to Libyan 
agencies for economic development 
projects. The Libyan Finance Corpora- 
tion will receive subscriptions from 
foreign powers, and make intermedi- 
ate and long-term loans at low rates 
of interest, to Libyan farmers, firms, 
and agencies for economic develop- 
ment. The Libyan Government is rep- 
resented in both these agencies, and 
the plans of both institutions are sub- 
ject to the approval of the Libyan 
Government. My report recommends 
that, in the first years, the funds of 
these institutions be devoted mainly 
to agricultural improvement, to build- 
ings and equipment for education, re- 
pair of needed public utilities and 
transport facilities damaged by war, 
irrigation projects, and the accumula- 
tion of a stabilization fund to provide 
food to stabilize income and employ- 
ment in drought periods. 

What about advice and guidance? 
This, too, will be provided. The Unit- 
ed Nations will provide a Resident 
Technical Assistance Representative, 
and a Deputy to give top-level advice 
on economic and social development 
matters. Attached to their office will 
be experts on public administration, 
public finance, social welfare, engi- 
neering, statistics and the like, to as- 
sist the Libyan Government in these 
fields. In addition, the United King- 
dom is providing a Financial Adviser 
to the Libyan Government, and since 
the United Kingdom is underwriting 
the Libyan budget deficits and making 
a large contribution to the Libyan 
Public Development and Stabilization 
Agency, there can be no doubt that 
this financial adviser will be in a 
position to provide firm guidance of 
Libyan affairs, and protect the Libyan 
people against inexperience on the 
part of their own government. The 
French Government will also provide 
a financial adviser for Fezzanese mat- 
ters; and since France is also con- 
tributing heavily to Libyan finances, 
his advice will also be respected. One 


might wish — as did the United 
Nations Commissioner, Mr. Adrian 
Pelt — that the financial assistance 


and accompanying guidance could 
have been more completely interna- 
tionalized. I agree with the Commis- 
sioner. But there can be no doubt 
that the United Nations Resident Rep- 
resentative, and the United Kingdom 
and French advisers, will together pro- 
vide competent guidance to the Lib- 
yan Government, and that the advice 


proffered will be designed to further 
the interests of the Libyan people as 
a whole. 

Finally, Libya will not be unpro- 
tected. Under the financial agreements 
with the United States, United King- 
dom and France, military bases will 
be retained in Libya, and the Libyan 
people can rest assured that any ag- 
gressive action by foreign powers will 
be strongly resisted. 


A FORMULA § Is not this solution close 
to ideal? Libya is politically indepen- 
dent, yet all the difficulties usually cit- 
ed as obstacles to granting indepen- 
dence to underdeveloped countries 
have been overcome by international 
action, under United Nations leader- 
ship. True, the continuing need for 
foreign economic aid and military pro- 
tection carries with it a measure of 
control by foreign powers; but the 
control is minimal and temporary, 
and the guidance and advice that 
goes with it is a safeguard against 
ill-advised action by inexperienced gov- 
ernments. Thus the United Nations, by 
providing closely co-ordinated politi- 
cal and technical assistance missions 
in Libya, seems to have evolved a 
formula that may well be applicable 
in other undeveloped areas where the 
people are becoming restive under 
continuing foreign control. 

Can anyone deny that the United 
Nations program to help under-de- 
veloped countries to help themselves is 
an enormous advance over old-style 
imperialism? The program provides 
technical and scientific knowledge, pro- 
fessional and administrative skills (and 
under the Libyan formula, capital as 
well) in a manner that does not en- 
croach On the sovereignty of the as- 
sisted people, and which provides for 
withdrawal of foreign influence as 
foreign assistance becomes unneces- 
sary. In my opinion, this program of 
assistance to under-developed countries 
is the most hopeful portent in the 
whole field of international relations. 





OBSERVERS ASSIGNED 
TO GREEK FRONTIER 


The five states represented on the 
Balkan Sub-Commission of the Peace 
Observation Commission—Colombia, 
France, Pakistan, Sweden, and the 
United States—have assigned observ- 
ers to the frontier areas of Greece, 
as requested by Greece and decided 
by the Sub-Commission on January 
31. There is also a United Kingdom 
observer there, a member of the pre- 
vious United Nations Special Commit- 
tee on the Balkans staff of observers; 
and Brigadier Harvey McDonald, also 
of the United Kingdom, is principal 
observer. 
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FUTURE WORK FOR 
FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 


ITHOUT freedom of information there can be no democracy, and peace 

will always be in danger. With this vital consideration in mind, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council called for the views of the Sub-Commission on 
Freedom of Information on how to continue essential functions in the field. 
The Sub-Commission, which concluded its last session on March 21, has now 
reported in favor of a permanent 12-member body of experts to carry out 
many important duties. The new body will be empowered, according to the 
Sub-Commission’s recommendation, to conduct inquiries and investigations at 
the Council’s request on the status of freedom of information. The Sub-Com- 
mission’s decisions are summarized in the following pages. 


PROPOSED 


Freedom of information has fre- 
quently proved to be the most vulner- 
able of the fundamental freedoms em- 
bodied in the Charter and the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, At the 
same time, information media are pow- 
erful instruments for molding public 
opinion, and exercise great influence on 
relations between peoples and on the 
future of mankind. Continuous study, 
inquiry and investigation in the general 
field of freedom of information is, 
therefore, necessary. Further, many 
practical tasks in the field including 
those relating to obstacles to free flow 
of information still remain to be un- 
dertaken. 

On the basis of these considerations, 
the Sub-Commission has recommend- 
ed that the Council set up an inde- 
pendent body of twelve information 
experts. 


The procedure for selecting this 
group has been outlined by the Sub- 
Commission as follows: Each govern- 
ment of a Member state will ask the 
press and information enterprises, or 
national press associations of its 
country, or both, to nominate not less 
than three or more than five outstand- 
ing experts whose names will be for- 
warded to the Secretary-General. From 
these names, the Secretary-General 
will select twelve persons, not more 
than one of whom shall be from any 
One country, with due regard for 
geographical distribution and the dif- 
ferent press and information concepts 
and practices in the world. The ap- 
pointments are then to be confirmed 
by the Economic and Social Council. 
Their terms of office will expire on 
December 31, 1955 when nomination 
of experts and selection of twelve 
from among their number will again 
be made according to the procedure 
mentioned above. 
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MACHINERY AND WORK PLAN 


In an important departure from its 
own terms of reference, given to it by 
the Council in 1949, the Sub-Com- 
mission recommended that the pro- 
posed Expert Committee shall, when 
requested by the Council, carry out an 
active enquiry and investigation into 
the degree of freedom of information 
existing in the world. 

This proposal was jointly submitted 
by the experts from Lebanon, Philip- 
pines and India, and adopted after 
amendments by 7 votes to 2, with 2 
abstentions. 


GENERAL DEBATE During the general 
discussion on this item, special atten- 
tion was paid by some members to 
the problem of obstacles to free 
flow of information. According to 
Carroll Binder, the United States 
expert, the Sub-Commission’s primary 
task was to examine the adequacy of 
news available to the world. Despite 
the admitted liabilities of freedom of in- 
formation, the United States expert felt 
that lasting peace, with freedom, jus- 
tice, and security for all peoples of 
the world, would be impossible until 
the right to know, to discuss, and to 
publish was universally recognized. 
The volume of news was diminishing 
continually and the quality deteriorat- 
ing. The essential criteria as to the 
adequacy of the news available to the 
peoples of the world were: volume of 
news, that is, full and adequate ac- 
counts; multiplicity of news sources 
to prevent opinions from being formed 
on the basis of a single account; and 
the element of objectivity to ensure 
that news was not distorted. 


Mr. Binder deplored the growing 
tendency to impose restrictions on the 
international flow of news by circum- 
scribing the movements of correspon- 
dents, censorship, and adoption of ex- 
treme measures. He criticized the Sub- 





Commission for giving little attention 
to this, its primary task. 


SUB-COMMISSION DEFENDED Salvador P. 
Lopez (Philippines) did not agree 
that the Sub-Comission or other 
United Nations bodies were to blame 
for the meagre achievements so far. 
He recalled the constructive work of 
the Conference on Freedom of In- 
formation. The Sub-Commission had 
spent much time in studying the 
adequacy of news available to the 
world at its first session, 

The difficulties pointed out by Mr. 
Binder were of a political nature, said 
Mr. Lopez, and were merely the result 
of current international tension. For 
under-developed countries, however, 
which had much information to sup- 
ply, the purely physical obstacles were 
the most important, such as, lack of 
printing presses, receivers and trans- 
mitters. It was more important, said 
Mr. Lopez, to give news to the people 
of India, who had neither newspapers 
nor radios, than to provide the inhabi- 
atnts of the United States with even 
fuller news. The solution of the prob- 
lem depended upon the spirit of co- 
operation which developed countries 
might show. The Philippines expert 
expressed gratification at the efforts 
so far made, and felt that they should 
be increased. 


FRENCH EXPERT'S VEIW Andre Geraud, 
the expert from France, favored the 
setting up of a small body to serve 
as an advisory committee and a com- 
mission of enquiry. Meeting periodi- 
cally, this body would supply the Sec- 
retariat with additional data on the 
existing state of freedom of informa- 
tion, receive complaints of alleged 
violations, and, if mecessary, make 
investigations. It should also consider 
such matters as the status of foreign 
correspondents, administrative, techni- 
cal and taxation facilities, an interna- 
tionally valid correspondent’s pass, 
and better distribution of newsprint 
and book paper. It could draw upon 
the specialized agencies, specially 
UNESCO, 


ABUSE OF FREEDOM The Sub-Commis- 
sion should not bandy the word “free- 
dom” about, said Vasily M. Zonov, the 
expert from the U.S.S.R. “Freedom 
was only too often confined to a small 
group of capitalists and to a few 
monopolies, but did not extend to the 
people who did not have the millions 
of dollars necessary to publish a news- 
paper,” the Soviet Union expert added. 
He charged that, under the pretext of 
defending freedom of information, an 
attempt was being made to conceal 
a propaganda offensive principally 
directed against the under-developed 
countries. 

In Mr. Zonov’s opinion, the Sub- 
Commission’s primary task at its final 
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session should be to formulate specific 
proposals for submission to the Coun- 
cil. It should consider practical issues. 


INFORMED PUBLIC OPINION Robert 
Waithman, the United Kingdom ex- 
pert, proposed the establishment of a 
commission to investigate the state of 
freedom of information. While parad- 
ing as protectors of that freedom, 
governments had a tendency to limit 
it, in order to preserve or increase 
their power. The first concern of the 
United Nations was, in Mr. Waith- 
man’s opinion, to make peoples them- 
selves stand guard over that most 
precious right. As the true guardians 
of freedom of information, millions 
of human beings all over the world 
must be made to understand all its 
meaning and value. The idea of a 
commission was that, through public 
inquiries in various countries, public 
attention might be drawn to that body. 


PRINCIPLES ADOPTED Besides the joint 
proposal, experts from Egypt, France, 
United Kingdom and Yugoslavia also 
submitted proposals. After these were 
consolidated by the Rapporteur, Karim 
Azkoul, the Sub-Commission discuss- 
ed and voted on the _ following 
questions of principle: 

Does the Sub-Commission wish to 
recommend that a special organ of the 
United Nations should deal with the 
question of freedom of information? 

Mr. Binder said that journalists of 
the United States were not persuaded 
that it would be wise at this stage to 
continue the Sub-Commission or to set 
up new United Nations organs to deal 
with the subject. Mr. Lopez favored 
the setting up of a special organ to 
work in the field, and thought the life 
of the Sub-Commission should be ex- 
tended. P. H. Chang, the Chinese ex- 
pert, associated himself with the joint 
proposal, while Mr. Waithman was 
against continuing the Sub-Commis- 
sion. Alfredo Silva Carvallo, the Chil- 
ean expert, supported, in principle, the 
establishment of a special United Na- 
tions organ. He also supported the 
joint proposal. Ratko Pleic, the Yugo- 
slav expert, while agreeing that the 
matter should continue to be discussed 
by the United Nations, said he would 
abstain from voting on details of any 
machinery for, in his opinion, the 
tasks to be entrusted to that machinery 
should be enumerated beforehand. Mr. 
Zonov was against the creation of any 
special body, not because he opposed 
freedom of information, but because 
that freedom was a question which 
came rather within the competence of 
the Commission of Human Rights, the 
Economic and Social Council, and the 
General Assembly. The Sub-Commis- 
sion’s approach to the problem had 
been biased and inadequate, and it 
had not proved an effective body, the 
Soviet expert said. 
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This principle was adopted by 9 
votes to 2. 

In a series of separate votes, the 
Sub-Commission also decided, in prin- 
ciple, that the special organ should 
be of a permanent character; an active 
investigation into the degree of free- 
dom of information existing in the 
world should be conducted under the 
auspices of the United Nations and be 
entrusted to this special organ; further, 
the Sub-Commission itself should 
make recommendations concerning the 
composition of the special organ. 


FUTURE WORK PLAN What items relat- 
ing to freedom of information should 
be placed on the agenda of the forth- 
cominng sessions of the Council? In 
reply to this question, the Sub-Com- 
mission recommended a_ seven-point 
plan of future work in this field for 
adoption by the Council. This in- 
cludes: 

1. An annual survey on freedom of 
information, covering adequacy of in- 
ternational news available to the 
peoples of the world; censorship; ex- 
tent of coverage of United Nations 
activities, including dissemination of 
United Nations and specialized agency 
publications; 

2. An annual survey of information 
facilities, including newsprint, radio 
transmitters and receivers and news- 
reels; availability and extent of cover- 
age of major international news; radio 


INFORMATION ON 
ACTIVITIES 


In a period of international tension, 
One of the most valuable correctives 
to propaganda of violence and war is 
the promotion of authoritative infor- 
mation on the discussions, conclusions 
and activities of the United Nations. 

Emphasizing this fact, the Sub- 
Commission adopted a proposal, sub- 
mitted by Moni Moulik, of India, 
drawing the Council’s attention to the 
fact that the success of the United 
Nations in many social, cultural, 
humanitarian, and other fields depends 
mainly on full, accurate, and objective 
United Nations information being 
made available to national and profes- 
sional media, and to the largest num- 
ber of peoples in all countries. 

The Sub-Commission recommended 
that the Council bear in mind this 
vital role of providing information by 
the United Nations in all decisions 
which depend for their successful 
implementation on public understand- 
ing and support and, in particular, in 
its decisions concerning the future 
work of the United Nations in the 
field of freedom of information. 

Further, the Sub-Commission asked 
the Council to recommend that the 


and cable tariffs and their effect on the 
volume of international news trans- 
mitted; 

3. Specialized agencies’ activities in 
the field of freedom of information, 
particularly the UNESCO report on 
technical and economic obstacles to 
the free flow of information, with em- 
phasis on the dissemination of news; 

4. Non-governmental organizations’ 
activities in the field, and activities of 
organizations representing journalists 
of the world; 

5. Elaboration of a technical as- 
sistance program to help countries 
acquire and operate information fa- 
cilities; 

6. Consideration of effective mea- 
sures to combat false and distorted 
news and any kind of propaganda 
which may produce or accentuate a 
threat to the peace, a breach of the 
peace, or an act of aggression, and 
to develop friendly relations between 
nations; and finally, 

7. Organization and promotion of 
the exchange of members of the press 
and of other information media 
between the various countries. 

The first four items were proposed 
by the United States expert, and were 
adopted in a revised form by 8 votes 
to 1. The last three were proposed by 
the expert from India and, as amended 
by the Soviet Union expert, were 
adopted by 7 votes to none against, 
with 2 abstentions. 


UNITED NATIONS 
AND OTHER DECISIONS 


General Assembly, at its seventh ses- 
sion next September, urge governments 
to give the widest possible publicity 
to any resolutions of any organ of the 
United Nations, as soon as they are 
received from the Secretary-General. 
Governments are asked to give this 
publicity through their customary 
channels, and in accordance with their 
procedures for releasing news con- 
cerning international affairs. 

This last provision was proposed by 
Karim Azkoul, the expert from Le- 
banon, and accepted by Mr. Moulik. 

Introducing his proposal, Mr. 
Moulik said that one of the best means 
of ensuring peace and countering ag- 
gressive propaganda was information 
about the activities of the United Na- 
tions itself. Hence his proposal which, 
he pointed out, was derived from the 
resolutions of the Geneva Conference 
on Freedom of Information. 

Mr. Geraud, the French expert, 
considered both Mr. Moulik’s proposal 
and Mr. Azkoul’s amendment super- 
fluous as such information was already 
available “in excessive quantities.” 

Mr. Azkoul said the object of his 
amendment was to ensure that the 
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general public in all countries was 
familiar with the decisions of the 
United Nations, and could exert pres- 
sure on their governments to comply 
with these decisions, 

The resolution was adopted by 8 

votes to none against, with 3 absten- 
tions, 
DOMESTIC INFORMATION Since the Sub- 
Commission could not examine the 
question of encouragement and devel- 
opment of independent domestic in- 
formation agencies at this session, it 
recommended that the Council ask 
UNESCO to continue studies and techni- 
cal assistance on this matter. It also 
asked the Secretary-General, in con- 
sultation with the Technical Assistance 
Committee (of the Council) and 
UNESCO, to report On this to the Coun- 
cil at its fifteenth session. 

Proposed by the expert from Le- 
bonon, the Sub-Commission adopted 
this resolution by 10 votes to none 
against, with 1 abstention. 


CLOSING OF LA PRENSA ‘The closing of 
the newspaper La Prensa, of Buenos 
Aires, by the Argentinian police au- 
thorities on March 1, 1951 was con- 
demned by the Sub-Commission as an 
“infraction of freedom of information 
and of the press.” It communicated its 
resolution to the Commission on Hu- 
man Rights and the Council, and 
recommended that the Council, in 
considering future work on freedom of 
information, should consider measures 
to prevent future infractions of this 
kind. This was adopted by 10 votes to 
i. 

The draft resolution was submitted 
by Mr. Silva Carvallo (Chile) who 
reviewed the typically totalitarian 
methods used by the Government of 
Argentina in closing down La Prensa, 
one of the most highly respected news- 
papers of the world. He deplored the 
violence and complete falsification of 
the true facts by a regime which, he 
said, consistently violated freedom of 
information and of the press through- 
Out its territory, in contravention of 
the principles of the Charter and of 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. 

Caroll Binder, the United States 
expert, said that the suppression of 
La Prensa and many other independ- 
ent newspapers by a dictatorial regime 
in Argentina represented a significant 
blow to the cause of freedom in 
Argentina and throughout the world. 
The general public, as well as the 
journalists in the United States, had 
reacted strongly against the expropria- 
tion of the newspaper and the exile 
of its eminent editor. 


MALPRACTICES By 4 votes in favor, 4 
against, and 4 abstentions, the Sub- 
Commission rejected a proposal of the 
Chinese expert, P. H. Chang, which 
would condemn certain “communist 
controlled countries” for malpractices 
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“leading to the total suppression of 
freedom of press, thoughts and ex- 
pressions in those areas,” and call for 
the abolition of such practices. Azmi 
Bey, the expert from Egypt, intro- 
duced an amendment which would re- 
place the enumeration of countries 
by the words “a large number of 


countries.” This was rejected by 5 
votes against, 4 in favor, with 3 
abstentions. 


OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS On the sug- 
gestion of Azmi Bey, the Sub-Com- 
mission recommended that the Coun- 
cil urge UNESCO to expedite the estab- 
lishment, on a universal basis, of the 
International Institute of Press and 
Information. 

It also asked that the Council appeal 
to the General Assembly to take action 
at its seventh session to open for sig- 
nature the Convention on the Interna- 
tional Transmission of News and the 
Right of Correction, and the Con- 
vention on Freedom of Information. 
The first of these Conventions has 
already been approved by the As- 
sembly which decided, however, that 
it should not be opened for signature 
until a Convention on Freedom of 
Information is also approved. A draft 
of the latter will be considered by the 
Assembly at its next session. 
NEWSPRINT To bring about a more 
equitable distribution of newsprint and 
paper, and to increase their produc- 
tion in underdeveloped areas where 
necessary raw materials are available, 
the Sub-Commission recommended 
that the Council call an international 
conference with the participation of 
the representatives of governments, as 
well as of producers and consumers, 
to work out multilateral arrangements. 


SESSION ENDS After the adoption of 
the report at the Commission’s last 
meeting on March 21, several repre- 
sentatives congratulated the Chairman 
on the wisdom, fairness and patience 
with which he conducted the Sub- 
Commission’s debates. Tributes were 
also paid to the Rapporteur, Karim 
Azkoul. 

In winding up this, the last session 
of the Sub-Commission, the Chairman, 
Azmi Bey, said the Code of Ethics, if 
freely accepted by the news personnel 
and adapted by them to their needs 
would serve as a noble guide in their 
mission. The Sub-Commission might 
not always have achieved concrete 
results, but its great merit was to have 
cleared the ground for the organ 
which would succeed it, and which 
could proceed at once to deal with 
the practical problems which the Sub- 
Commission had recommended to the 
Council. The Sub-Commission could, 
therefore, retire with the consciousness 
of having done its duty. 

(For the Sub-Commission’s decision 
on the Draft Code of Ethics, see the 
BULLETIN vol. XII, no. 7). 








| SWEDISH PREMIER'S VISIT | 





TAGE ERLANDER, Prime Minister of Sweden, 
paid an official visit to United Nations Head- 
quarters on April 3 and is seen here with 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie in the Economic 
and Social Council chamber. The interior of 
this Council room was designed by a Swedish 
architect, and the Swedish Government do- 
nated funds toward furnishing it. 





BANK LOANS $27,200,000 FOR 
PAKISTAN RAIL PROGRAM 


The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development on March 
27 loaned Pakistan the equivalent of 
$27,200,000, to be disbursed largely 
in dollars and French francs and used 
for the rehabilitation, improvement 
and modernization of railways, a pro- 
gram of highest priority in Pakistan’s 
development plans. The Bank’s first 
loan to Pakistan, it will make possible 
replacement of obsolete and worn-out 
rolling stock, conversion to diesel 
power, rehabilitation of track, and the 
provision of workshop facilities. 

Part of the equipment will be pur- 
chased in France, which has agreed to 
make available for this loan the equi- 
valent of twelve million dollars in 
French francs from the paid-in por- 
tion of France’s subscription to the 
Bank’s capital. It is expected that most 
of the rest of the equipment, costing 
a total of $15.2 million, will be pur- 
chased for dollars in the United 
States. 

Loan discussions between Bank rep- 
resentatives and Pakistan authorities 
started early in 1951. The present 
loan represents the first phase of the 
Bank’s participation in the develop- 
ment of Pakistan. Additional loans 
are under consideration. 

Improved rail transport is of pri- 
mary importance to Pakistan’s eco- 
nomic development. It should help to 
stimulate production generally and in- 
crease exports, including jute, cotton 
and wheat. 
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COMMISSION BEGINS FINAL WORK 
ON DRAFT HUMAN RIGHTS PACTS 


> most important task before the 
Commission on Human Rights, 
which opened its eighth session at 
United Nations Headquarters on April 
14, is to give final shape to two draft 
covenants on human rights in accord- 
ance with the General Assembly’s re- 
cent directives—one dealing with civil 
and political rights, and the other with 
economic, social, and cultural rights. 
Both are to be submitted to the As- 
sembly at its session next September 
for its simultaneous approval, and to 
be opened at the same time for signa- 
ture. 

At its seventh session in Geneva a 
year ago, the Commission had drafted 
provisions for economic, social, and 
cultural rights and revised measures of 
implementation. That text, which 
was considered by the Assembly at its 
last session, consisted of a Preamble 
and 73 Articles. It set forth certain 
political and civil rights and defined 
economic, social and cultural rights. 
The draft also contained two sets of 
measures of implementation: one 
outlined provisions regarding the 
establishment of a Human Rights 
Committee; the other provided for a 
system of periodic reports. The Com- 
mission now has to revise this text on 
the lines laid down by the General 
Assembly. 


TWO COVENANTS At this session, the 
Commission has to prepare two 
separate drafts on the two different 
categories of rights. Both are to con- 
tain as many similar provisions as pos- 
sible, particularly as regards the re- 
ports to be submitted by states on im- 
plementation. 

As directed by the Assembly’s 1950 
session, the Commission also will have 
to broaden the scope of the articles 
relating to civil and political rights to 
include as many additional rights as 
possible, and to define them in more 
precise language. Similarly, it has been 
asked to improve the wording of the 
present articles on economic, social, 
and cultural rights “in order to protect 
more effectively the rights to which 
they refer.” 


SELF-DETERMINATION At its 1950 ses- 
sion, the General Assembly had asked 
the Commission to study ways and 
means of ensuring the rights of peo- 
ples and nations to self-determination 
and to prepare necessary recommenda- 
tions for its consideration. The Com- 
mission reported that, due to lack of 
time, it had not been able to under- 
take this study at its last session. 
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The Assembly has now asked the 
Commission to give priority to this 
matter. It decided that an article 
should be drafted in the following 
terms for inclusion in one or both 
drafts: “All peoples shall have the 
right of self-determination.” Further, 
it shall stipulate that all states, includ- 
ing those having responsibility for the 
administration of Non-Self-Governing 
Territories, should promote the reali- 
zation of that right in conformity with 
the Purposes and Principles of the 
United Nations. The article has also 
to provide that states having responsi- 
bility for the administration of Non- 
Self-Governing Territories should pro- 
mote the realization of that right in 
relation to the peoples of such terri- 
tories. 

The Commission also has_ been 
asked to make recommendations con- 
cerning international respect for the 
self-determinaiton of peoples. 


RESERVATIONS The question of reser- 
vations to multilateral conventions was 
debated at great length in the Sixth 
(Legal) Committee of the General As- 
sembly at its last session. The Assem- 
bly recommended that organs of the 
United Nations, the specialized agen- 
cies and states should, in the course 
of preparing future multilateral con- 
ventions, consider inclusion of pro- 
visions relating to the admissibility or 
non-admissibility of reservations, and 
the effect to be attributed to them. 
Accordingly, the Commission on 
Human Rights has also been in- 
structed to prepare one or more 
clauses relating to reservations to the 
covenants on human rights. 


IMPLEMENTATION MEASURES At its last 
session, the Commission approved a 
number of articles on measures for 
implementing the covenant, which pro- 
posed the establishment of a Human 
Rights Committee and outlined its 
composition. At its current session, 
the Commission has before it a num- 
ber of further proposals on implemen- 
tation. Keeping in. mind the Assembly 
directive to include as many similar 
provisions as possible in the two 
covenants, it will have to draft a 
separate set of implementation meas- 
ures for inclusion in each covenant. It 
has also before it the 1950 Assembly 
instruction to consider provisions for 
the receipt and examination of peti- 
tions from individuals and organiza- 
tions concerning alleged violations of 


the covenants. These, the Assembly de- 
cided, should be incorporated either 
in the covenant or in separate pro- 
tocols. 


FEDERAL CLAUSE Another Assembly di- 
rective on which the Commission was 
precluded by lack of time from taking 
action at its last session referred to a 
study of a federal clause; that is, pro- 
vision for securing the maximum ex- 
tension of the covenant to the con- 
stituent units of federal states, and the 
meeting of constitutional problems of 
these states. The Commission will 
draft this clause at its current session. 

These directives of the Assembly 
were transmitted to the Commission by 
the Council at its special session on 
March 24 (see page 347). The Coun- 
cil asked the Commission to submit 
the two drafts for consideration at its 
fourteenth session expected to open 
on May 13. 


PROGRAM AND PRIORITIES At its session 
last year, the Council, in an effort to 
ensure economy and concentration of 
effort in the work of the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies in 
the economic and social fields, directed 
its subsidiary bodies to try to estab- 
lish priorities and eliminate and defer 
less urgent projects when periodically 
reviewing their programs. 

At its last session, the General As- 
sembly took a number of decisions on 
concentration of efforts and priorities. 
It requested the Council and its func- 
tional and _ regional commissions, 
among other things, “to focus at- 
tention upon the results achieved in 
relation to expenditure for economic 
and social activities,” and to indicate 
the duration of its authorization of 
each project. This was to ensure that 
no short term activity becomes a con- 
tinuing or permanent activity without 
a thorough examination of the size, 
efficiency, and other relevant factors 
of the service concerned. This item is 
also on the Commission’s agenda. 


OTHER PROPOSALS At its fourth session 
held in October last year, the Sub- 
Commission on Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and Protection of Minor- 
ities—a subsidiary of the Commission 
on Human Rights — _ proposed 
several amendments to the draft 
covenant on human rights. These in- 
cluded, among others, a_ provision 
pledging the contracting states “not to 
use governmental licensing arrange- 
ments or to permit restrictions pro- 
hibiting the entry into any business, 
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profession, vocation or employment of 
a citizen by virtue of his race, color, 
sex, language, religion, political or 
other opinion, national or social origin, 
property, birth or other status.” The 
Sub-Commission also recommended 
the insertion of a provision to safe- 
guard the cultural and lingustic rights 
of minorities; and proposed amend- 
ments to two of the present articles 
ensuring, respectively, that in the en- 
joyment of human rights there would 
be no distinction on grounds of legiti- 
macy, and that children and young 
persons, whether born in or out of 
wedlock, would be specially protected. 
The Sub-Commission also recom- 
mended that a general provision for- 
bidding discrimination in regard to 
economic, social, and cultural rights 
should precede the formulation of 
these rights. (For a detailed account 
of the Sub-Commission’s recommenda- 
tions, see the BULLETIN, vol. IX, no. 
9.) 

POLITICAL GROUPS The Sub-Commis- 
sion—which, according to a decision 
of the Economic and Social Council, 
was to be discontinued until the end 
of 1954—asked the Commission to 
take up the sutdies required for the 
definition and protection of political 
groups. However, at its last session, 
the General Assembly asked the Coun- 
cil to reconsider its decision to dis- 
continue the Sub-Commission. 
PROTECTING CULTURAL MEDIA Another 
item which the Sub-Commission asked 
the Commission to place on its agenda 
is the question of cultural and histori- 
cal monuments of minority groups. In- 
juries suffered by these groups through 
the total or partial destruction of these 
media and monuments, the Sub-Com- 
mission pointed out, call for ap- 
propiate prevention and punihment. 
DEFERRED QUESTIONS A number of items 
on the Commission’s agenda are those 
on which it could not take action at its 
last session. They deal with such mat- 
ters as wider observance of, and re- 
spect for human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms; annual reports on 
human rights; draft declaration on the 
rights of the child; rights of asylum; 
international court of human rights; 
yearbook on human rights. (For de- 
tails of these items, see the BULLETIN, 
vol. X, no. 8.) 


PICTURE CREDITS 


Front cover, UN-36647; 314, UN- 
36646; 315, Unations; 316, French In- 
formation Service; 319, UN-36646; 326, 


Unations; 330, UN-36618; 332, 333, 
U. S. Navy; 334, Unations, Hodge, W. 
Percival; 338, 339, Australian Informa- 
tion Service; 344, UN-36637; 347, UN- 
36624; 348, UN-12702. 
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WORKING FOR A COMMON IDEAL— 
SECRETARIAT EXPERIENCE CITED 


HE experience of the United Na- 

tions Secretariat, made up of more 
than sixty nationalities, proves that 
people of different cultural and na- 
tional backgrounds can work together 
efficiently toward a common ideal, 
Benjamin Cohen, Assistant Secretary- 
General for Public Information, de- 
clared recently. Mr. Cohen spoke on 
March 26 in accepting, on behalf of 
the United Nations, an award citation 
by Forest Neighborhood House in 
New York City. 

Mr. Cohen said that from the out- 
set the Secretariat one of the six 
major organs of the United Nations — 
has been governed by two criteria laid 
down in the United Nations Charter: 
(1) to secure “the highest standards 
of efficiency, competence and integ- 
rity”; and (2) to recruit its personnel 
“on as wide a geographical basis as 
possible.” 

“Let me quote a few figures,” he 
said, “to demonstrate how diversified 
—from a geographical, national and 
cultural standpoint—the Secretariat is 
at the present time. As of August 31, 
1951, there was a total of 4,368 peo- 
ple in the Secretariat, both at Head- 
quarters and in its offices and mis- 
sions scattered about the world. This 
total was made up of the nationals of 
54 Member countries and of 8 non- 
Members, such as Switzerland, Italy 
and Ceylon, 

“Now, simply to bring together over 
sixty nationalities from every conti- 
nent of the world is novel and inter- 
esting, but it will not be significant 
unless the following question can be 
answered affirmatively: despite this 
great cultural and national diversity— 
and despite any administrative or lin- 
guistic difficulties created as a result— 
has the Secretariat been successful in 
welding its members into an efficient, 
co-operative international working 
team?” 

His answer, said Mr. Cohen, was 
“a simple and unequivocal yes.” From 
several years of administrative respon- 
sibility and personal observation he 
could say that the members of the 
Secretariat had learned to work effi- 
ciently together in the pursuit of a 
common ideal. In the performance of 
their duties, they had merged individ- 
ual characteristics and attitudes into a 
single whole, dedicated to the advance- 
ment of all peoples in the enjoyment 
of standards—political, economic and 
social—higher than those which still 
prevail throughout the world. 

The experience of the Secretariat, 
Mr. Cohen continued, had been that 
an ideal, which could be shared by 
every individual, tended to submerge 
differences and to bring into relief 








points of coincidence. In a world torn 
by so many divergencies and clashes, 
the Secretariat of the United Nations 
—and similarly, the secretariats of its 
related organizations, the Speci-lized 
Agencies — furnished eloquent proof 
that when human beings stood on a 
footing of equality and dignity, and 
shared alike in a common purpose, 
there emerged an international pattern 
of behavior. 

Six years of operations had demon- 
strated that the translation of the 
Charter’s ideals into actual adminis- 
trative practice was the most efficient 
—and indeed the only effective— 
method of building up an international 
civil service. 





ERITREA’S FIRST ELECTION 


Anti-Unionist groups and_ parties 
which are chiefly Moslem will be the 
strongest political element in the new 
68-seat Eritrean Representative As- 
sembly, according to relatively com- 
plete returns from the East African 
territory which, on March 26, com- 
pleted its first democratic election. 

Although, with 32 seats, the strong- 
est single party will be the Unionist— 
which favors as close a political and 
cultural union with Ethiopia as pos- 
sible—its combined opposition has al- 
ready won 33 seats. About 12,000 of 
13,664 registered voters (more than 
87 per cent) cast ballots in the direct 
elections in Asmara, the capital. Of 
the 7 Assemblymen from the capital, 
5 will be Unionist and 2 of the Demo- 
cratic Front party. One of the de- 
feated candidates in Asmara was Wal- 
deab Waldemariam, leader of the 
Democratic Front. In the Red Sea 
port of Massawa, which also held di- 
rect elections, the two Assemblymen 
elected are both of Moselm parties 
with religious affiliation. 

New primary elections are sched- 
uled for the two constituencies of the 
Western Province whose electoral col- 
leges split their votes evenly yesterday; 
both, however, are reported anti- 
Unionist beyond question. One of the 
candidates in a tie vote in the Rugbat 
constituency of the Western Province 
is Ibrahim Sultan, Secretary-General 
of the Democratic Front. 

The Assembly is expected to con- 
vene on April 21, although a slight 
delay may occur because of the Coptic 
Christian Easter celebration. Once 
convened, it will sit until it has ap- 
proved a Constitution for Eritrea, to 
be discussed on the basis of a draft 
prepared by the United Nations Com- 
missioner, Dr. Eduardo Anze Mati- 
enzo. 
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HUMAN RIGHTS COMMISSION GIVEN 
NEW POLICY DIRECTIVES ON PACTS 


EW instructions to draft two trea- 

ties on human rights — one on 

civil and political rights and freedoms, 

and the other on economic, social and 

cultural rights —- were transmitted to 

the Commission on Human Rights by 

the Economic and Social Council, 

which held its first special session on 
March 24. 

This special session resulted from a 
request of the General Assembly 
which, at its last session, asked that the 
Council transmit to the Commission 
the Assembly’s latest policy directives 
on drafting the two instruments. These 
cover such matters as: drafting two 
separate covenants; inclusion of an ar- 
ticle on the rights of peoples to self- 
determination in one or both of these 
instruments; and recommendations 
concerning international respect for 
that right; provisions on the imple- 
mentation of the two covenants; and 
clauses dealing with the admissibility 
or non-admissibility of reservations to 
them. | 

At its one-day session, presided over 
by its First Vice-President, Jiri Nosek 
(Czechoslovakia), the Council asked 
the Commission to complete and sub- 
mit to its fourteenth session the two 
drafts along the lines recommended by 
the Assemply. At that session, ex- 
pected to open at United Nations 
Headquarters in New York on May 
13, the Council will consider the 
drafts and submit them to the As- 
sembly’s seventh session next Septem- 
ber. The Council took this decision by 
14 votes in favor, none against, with 3 
abstentions. The draft resolution was 
originally submitted by the representa- 
tive of the Philippines. 


REPRESENTATION OF CHINA Before tak- 
ing up the Philippine proposal, the 
Council disposed of a resolution sub- 
mitted by G. F. Saksin (U.S.S.R.) 
proposing that “the representative of 
the Kuomintang group” be excluded 
from the Council session, and the rep- 
resentative of the People’s Republic of 
China invited in his place. This was 
supported by the representatives of 
Czechoslovakia and Poland. 
Opposing the proposal, Isador Lu- 
bin (United States) said it was out of 
the question even to consider such a 
proposal because “the Chinese com- 
munist Government,” in its interna- 
tional behavior, and_ specifically in 
Korea, was showing open direspect for 
the principles upheld by the United 
Nations. He moved that discussion of 
the U.S.S.R. resolution be indefinitely 
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postponed. This was adopted by 12 
votes to 3. 

Explaining his vote, the U.S.S.R. 
representative said the decision was 
“illegal.” The Czechoslovak repre- 
sentative stated that, in view of the 
Council’s decision, his delegation 
would not consider itself bound by the 
decisions taken at this session. The 
Chinese representative reminded the 
Council that the General Assembly, by 
an overwhelming majority, had re- 
elected China as a member of the 
Council, thus reaffirming its confidence 
in the Government which he repre- 
sented. 


TWO POINTS OF VIEW There were two 
points of view on the Philippine pro- 
posal. While there was general agree- 
ment that the Council should not dis- 
cuss the substance of the various As- 
sembly directives, the representatives 
of the U.S.S.R., Poland, and Czecho- 
slovakia suggested that instead of 
transmitting all Assembly resolutions 
as a whole, the Council take separate 
votes on each of them. They held that 
their delegations had opposed some of 
the resolutions and would like to ex- 
press their views on their transmission 
to the Commission, 





The Philippine proposal was sup- 
ported by the representatives of the 
United States, Uruguay, Pakistan, 
Canada, Belgium, France, the United 
Kingdom, Egypt, China, and Cuba. 
They favored transmission of all 
resolutions at the same time, although 
this did not mean that they agreed 
with all of them. They pointed out that 
at the next Council session, the mem- 
bers would have ample opportunity to 
express their views on the substance 
of each Assembly resolution. 

At the suggestion of the President, 
each reference to a different Assembly 
resolution in the Philippine draft pro- 
posal was voted upon separately and 
all were approved by a large majority. 
The whole resolution was adopted by 
14 votes in favor, none against, with 
3 abstentions. Several members stated 
that their votes related only to a pro- 
cedural matter—transmission to the 
Commission of the General Assembly 
resolutions — and did not commit 
them to the substance, which will be 
discussed at the Council’s session in 
May on the basis of the Commission’s 
report. 

At the beginning of the session, the 
President and several representatives 
welcomed the representatives of new 
members—Argentina, Cuba and Egypt 
—who were elected to the Council at 
the last Assembly session. A welcome 
was also extended to Mr. Georges- 
Picot, the new Assistant Secretary- 
General in charge of the Social Affairs 
Department. 





| JAPAN’S RATIFICATION OF NARCOTIC DRUGS PROTOCOL | 








Japan deposited on March 27 with the United Nations its instrument of ratification of the Proto- 

col of December 11, 1946, amending its Agreements, Conventions and Protocols on Narcotic 

Drugs. Representative of the Japanese Overseas Agency, Hisanaga Shimadzu (left) presents 
the document to Dr. Ivan S. Kerno, Assistant Secretary-General. 
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PROGRESS ON THE PROBLEMS 


OF EUROPEAN ECONOMY 


By MRS. KARIN KOCK (Sweden) 


Chairman of the Seventh Session, Economic Commission for Europe 


URING the first half of March 

the representatives of virtually 
every government in Europe and those 
of the Soviet Union and the United 
States met in Geneva. They met to 
debate the problems of the European 
economy and to 
consider past and 
future efforts to 
solve many of those 
problems through 
international co-op- 
eration. 
It is particularly 
appropriate, I be- 
lieve, that this re- 
union of the Euro- 
pean countries, 
whether or not they 
are Members of the 
United Nations, 
should have taken 
place within the framework of that 
Organization, in the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Europe at 
Geneva, Switzerland. The political 
split of Europe makes such all-Euro- 
pean meetings rare. Even if the split 
limits their effectiveness, the fact that 
such meetings take place is, however, 
of special significance. 










UNANIMOUS DECISIONS This meeting, 
the seventh public session of ECE since 
its establishment in the spring of 1947, 
was valuable not only because it per- 
mitted an exchange of views on the 
economic plans and difficulties of the 
European countries, but also because 
it revealed a clear desire on the part 
of the governments to get along to- 
gether in ECE. This was demonstrated 
in the exceptional efforts of eastern 
and western delegates to seek formulas 
for resolutions upon which all could 
agree. The result was that every deci- 
sion of the session, whether substan- 
tive or procedural, was adopted unani- 
mously. 

The purpose of these resolutions 
was to open wider the doors to inter- 
national economic co-operation which 
the United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Europe provides, to pre- 
pare the way for intensified co-opera- 
tion among European governments as 
well as between Europe and other 
parts of the world. 

The Commission’s review of the eco- 
nomic situation in Europe, using as a 
basis the Secretariat’s “Economic Sur- 
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vey of Europe in 1951,” showed the 
ubiquitous character of many eco- 
nomic problems which the countries 
face, and underlined the need both for 
adequate measures on the national 
level and for appropriate joint action 
by governments in dealing with a num- 
ber of basic economic issues which af- 
fect deeply the daily lives of Eu- 
ropeans. 

The work of the ECE committees 
over the past year was examined by 
delegates against the background of 
pressing problems revealed by their re- 
view of the European economy. The 
discussion indicated that the majority 
of countries were satisfied with and 
grateful for the accomplishments of 
ECE subsidiary bodies in such fields as 
coal, steel, timber, electric power, 
housing and transport. 


CRITICISM OF COMMITTEES While the 
eastern European delegates criticized 
what they considered an error of com- 
mission in the transport field by the 
committee taking up the question of 
transport of dangerous goods, they felt 
that certain other committees had been 
guilty of errors of omission in their 
activities. They regretted that little had 
been accomplished in promoting east- 
west trade, that the Coal Committee 
had not succeeded in freeing Europe 
of expensive imports of American 
coal, that the Agriculture Committee 
had not even met to deal with what 
they considered the deteriorating con- 
dition of western European farmers, 
and that the Manpower Committee 
had not met to improve the unsatis- 
factory economic and social conditions 
of western workers which they at- 
tributed especially to rearmament. 
Replies by western delegates pro- 
duced a strong defence of the Coal 
Committee’s efforts and results. They 
sustained the position of the Executive 
Secretary in not convening the Agri- 
culture Committee, pointing out that 
certain views expressed “by eastern 
delegates hardly promised useful re- 
sults from the convening of such a 
meeting. The western representatives 
maintained their position that the In- 
ternational Labor Organization was 
the proper organ to deal with man- 
power problems. They stressed their 
support of the technical approach of 
the ECE committees and their regret 
that the eastern countries, with rare 





exception, had been absent from the 
committee meetings, thereby prevent- 
ing the committees from becoming all- 
European and more useful organs in 
their fields. 

The importance of eastern participa- 
tion in the ECE committees had been 
strongly emphasized by Mr. Gunnar 
Myrdal, the Executive Secretary, in his 
opening statement to the Commission 
session. He had closely related this 
question to that of fulfilling the 
reiterated wishes of the European gov- 
ernments for an expansion in trade be- 
tween eastern and western European 
countries. 

The Polish delegate declared that 
his government had taken an active 
part in the Coal Committee precisely 
because of the practical character of 
its work and because it dealt with such 
real issues as trade. It was then pointed 
out that international co-operation had 
been especially fruitful in the ECE 
Coal Committee precisely because Po- 
land participated. The hope was ex- 
pressed that the eastern countries 
might soon attend other ECE commit- 
tee meetings, for example that the So- 
viet Union, Poland and Romania at- 
tend future meetings of the Timber 
Committee. Composed of all the Euro- 
pean countries principally concerned in 
the timber trade, the Committee would 
become an even more useful body. 


EAST-WEST TRADE In _ fact, east-west 
trade in Europe and trade between Eu- 
rope and under-developed countries 
overseas constituted the /eit-motiv of 
the session. There were, of course, 
charges and counter-charges that the 
policies of the east or those of the west 
were responsible for the stagnaticn of 
east-west trade at an abnormally low 
level. But the tone of the argument 
was more moderate than at any pre- 
vious public discussion in my knowl- 
edge on this subject. 

Here is what the twenty-six govern- 
ments attending the ECE session unani- 
mously agreed concerning east-west 
trade: 


“The ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR 
EUROPE, 

BELIEVING that the expansion, by 
means of mutually satisfactory 
agreements, of trade between, on 
the one hand, countries of Eastern 
Europe and, on the other, countries 
of Western Europe, would benefit 
all European countries, 

TAKING NOTE with satisfaction of 
the steps already taken by the 
Executive Secretary to explore the 
possibilities of such an expansion 
and of the statements made by rep- 
resentatives of Governments par- 
ticipating in the work of the Com- 
mission about their willingness to 
achieve that expansion, 

INviTEs the Executive Secretary 
to continue to explore with in- 
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terested Governments the practical 
possibilities of trade expansion, on 
a mutually advantageous basis, in- 
cluding deliveries and counter-de- 
liveries, and if his explorations indi- 
cate a reasonable prospect of con- 
crete results, to convene in the 
autumn of 1952 a consultation of 
trade experts at the end of which 
consideration would be given to the 
desirability of an ad hoc Meeting on 
Trade, 

INSTRUCTS the Committees to as- 
sist the Executive Secretary in his 
task by examining export availabili- 
ties and import requirements in their 
respective fields, 

REMINDS Governments that the 
services of the Secretariat are avail- 
able to facilitate the inter-govern- 
mental solution of specific trading 
problems or to explore trade pro- 
posals which governments may wish 
to put forward.” 


The Executive Secretary is thus 
again, as at earlier sessions, asked by 
the Governments to help them reach 
their goal of expanding east-west trade. 


TWO NEW FACTORS This time, however, 
two new factors have been introduced. 
One of these is the inclusion in the 
record of more specific responsibilities 
for governments. It was unanimously 
“recognized as desirable” that the ex- 
perts attending the consultation should 
be prepared: (a) to exchange infor- 
mation on export availabilities and im- 
port requirements for 1952/1953 for 
grains, forest products and possibly 
other commodities, on the one hand, 
and counter-deliveries, on the other; 
{b) to explore further, in bilateral 
conversations, trading offers and de- 
mands for specific commodities and 
quantities with a view to subsequent 
trade negotiations; (c) to suggest any 
practical measures and _ procedures 
which in the light of the consultation 
could usefully be adopted to expand 
trade. 

The second new element in Com- 
mission action concerning east-west 
trade is the stress placed on the role 
the ECE committees should perform in 
facilitating trade in the commodities 
with which they are concerned. Thus 
the governments, after noting a resolu- 
tion of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil on production and distribution of 
newsprint and printing paper, unani- 
mously declared that the Commission, 
“BELIEVING that economic co-operation 
among European countries could help 
in solving these important problems, 
CONSIDERING that the European coun- 
tries should seek mutually satisfactory 
arrangements in order to increase sup- 
plies of newsprint and printing paper, 
INviTEs the Executive Secretary, dur- 
ing his trade consultations about de- 
liveries and counter-deliveries, to keep 
in mind the present and prospective 
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needs of Europe for newsprint, print- 
ing paper and the raw materials for 
the production of such goods, and IN- 
VITES the Timber Committee and such 
other technical Committees as may be 
concerned to assist in efforts designed 
to increase the production and the sup- 
ply of raw materials necessary to meet 
the growing requirements of all coun- 
tries for newsprint and printing 
paper.” 

By another unanimously adopted 
resolution, the ECE committees and 
Secretariat are urged to intensify their 
collaboration with the Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East and 
the Economic Commission for Latin 
America in technical fields and par- 
ticularly in promoting trade and giving 
effect to a resolution of the recent 
General Assembly session on facilitat- 
ing the integrated economic develop- 
ment of under-developed countries by 
means of exchanges of goods between 
the industrialized and the less de- 
veloped countries. 


OPPORTUNITIES ENLARGED As I suggested 
earlier, these decisions enlarge the op- 
portunities provided by ECE for fruit- 
ful economic co-operation both on the 
European and on the inter-regional 
levels. However, the extent to which 
the Commission can capitalize fully on 
its opportunities will depend upon the 
extent to which it is an all-European 
body, not only at its annual public ses- 
sions but also at the little-publicized 





private meetings held regularly be- 
tween sessions by specialists working 
hard and successfully to solve con- 
crete, practical problems. 

One further unanimous decision of 
ECE’s seventh session may encourage 
fuller participation by eastern govern- 
ments in the ECE committees. By giv- 
ing all European states, whether they 
are Members of the United Nations or 
not, voting right in committees, the 
Commission has placed them on a 
basis of complete equality in the com- 
mittees. While in the past votes have 
practically never been taken in the 
committees, which by negotiation have 
been able to reach unanimous agree- 
ments on important issues, the absence 
of voting privileges for non-Members 
of the United Nations was considered, 
particularly by eastern European coun- 
tries to constitute unfair discrimina- 
tion. This formal element of dis- 
crimination has now been removed. 

In concluding this all too brief re- 
view of the work and decisions of 
ECE’s seventh session, I should like to 
join in the views expressed by Mr. A. 
A. Tchizhov of Byelorussia, Vice- 
Chairman of the Commission, and by 
other delegates at the end of the 
session that the good atmosphere of 
the meeting had produced positive re- 
sults which revealed a desire to 
achieve constructive agreement and 
augured well for future economic co- 
operation among the countries of 
Europe. 





UNION INVITED TO 


HE United Nations is continuing 
its efforts to solve the problem of 
the international status of the former 
mandated territory of South-West 
Africa, at present administered by the 
Union of South Africa. In accord- 
ance with a General Assembly deci- 
sion last January, a five-member Spe- 
cial Committee on South-West Africa 
met at United Nations Headquarters, 
New York, on March 26 and ap- 
proved the text of a letter inviting the 
Union Government to continue con- 
ferences with the committee and to 
designate a representative for this pur- 
pose. 
The Assembly’s resolution had made 
a “solemn appeal” to the Union Gov- 
ernment to reconsider its position on 
South-West Africa and to resume 
negotiations with the ad hoc Commit- 
tee. 


COURT'S OPINION The Committee’s let- 
ter, signed by Chairman Prince Wan 
Waithayakon, of Thailand, recalled 
that the purpose of the conferences 
was to discuss means of implementing 
an advisory opinion handed down 
nearly two years ago by the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. This opinion 
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S. W. AFRICA 


found that: (1) South-West Africa is 
still a territory under the Mandate con- 
ferred upon the Union by the League 
of Nations in 1920 and the Union is 
still obliged to fulfil such international 
obligations as to the transmission of 
reports and petitions; (2) the Union is 
not competent to modify the territory’s 
status unilaterally, and could do so 
only with the consent of the United 
Nations; and (3) although the United 
Nations Charter provides a means by 
which the territory may be brought 
under the Trusteeship System, the 
Charter does not legally oblige the 
Union to take such action. 

In conclusion, the Committee’s let- 
ter stated that it was resuming its work 
“in the earnest hope that through full 
discussion and negotiation with the 
Union of South Africa, satisfactory 
and positive results may be attained.” 

The Committee was reconstituted by 
the General Assembly for another year 
under the same resolution addressing 
“a solemn appeal” to the Union. In its 
report of last October to the Assem- 
bly, the Committee stated that its ef- 
forts and negotiations with the Union 
had so far failed to produce an ac- 
ceptable solution. 
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SOME PROGRESS IN NEGOTIATIONS 
FOR AN ARMISTICE IN KOREA 


ITTLE progress was made in the 

armistice negotiations at Pan Mun 
Jom through the period of March 21 
to April 9. The chief questions under 
discussion were repatriation of prison- 
ers of war and the nomination of the 
Soviet Union as a member of a pro- 
posed neutral truce supervision com- 
mission. Another unresolved issue 
was the restriction of military airfield 
rehabilitation during an armistice. 

Early in the period, the staff officers 
of the United Nations Command and 
of the Chinese-North Koreans reached 
complete agreement on defining the 
areas beyond the city limits of the five 
ports of entry on each side in which 
neutral teams would inspect entry 
facilities. There was also general 
agreement on the use and limitation 
of aircraft on either side for transport- 
ing those teams to and from the ports 
where they would function. 

Later, discussion centred on the 
proper terminology to be used for the 
United Nations Command in the Ko- 
rean language version of the armistice 
agreement. This matter, originally 
viewed by the Unified Command as 
of no significance, became an issue 
when the Chinese-North Koreans in- 
sisted on the Korean language phrase 
used to describe the allies in the Sec- 
ond World War, rather than the com- 
monly accepted Korean name for the 
United Nations since 1945, 


NEUTRAL INSPECTION TEAMS By agree- 
ment between the two sides, the 
truce supervision discussions were re- 
turned from the staff officer level to 
a higher, general officer, sub-delega- 
tion level on April 3, for the first time 
since January 27. 

Neither side, however, altered its 
basic views. The Unified Command 
proposed that the total number of 
neutral nations on the inspection com- 
mission be reduced from six to four. 
It was willing to withdraw its nomina- 
tion of Norway in exchange for the 
Chinese-North Korean withdrawal of 
the candidacy of the U.S.S.R., leaving 
Sweden, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, 
and Poland as the inspecting powers. 
The Chinese-North Koreans refused 
to accept this proposal, however, on 
the ground that the Soviet Union was 
neutral and eligible, and that neither 
side had the right to reject the nomi- 
nations of the other without valid 
reasons. 

On the reconstruction of airfields, 
which had not been discussed for 
many weeks, the Unified Command 
was ready to permit reconstruction 
and rehabilitation of a limited number 
for civil aviation purposes, while the 
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other side maintained that the airfield 
issue was its internal affair and that 
the problem therefore no _ longer 
existed. 


PRISIONERS OF WAR On prisoners of 
war, the two sides remained dead- 
locked, with the Chinese-North Ko- 
reans favoring automatic repatriation, 
and the Unified Command calling for 
free choice by each individual prisoner 
of war whether to return across the 
battle line or stay in the territory of 
his captivity. 

On March 21, the Chinese-North 
Koreans proposed the exchange of all 
prisoners of war whose names had 
appeared on lists exchanged last De- 
cember. This, the Unified Command 
explained, would mean handing over 
132,474 prisoners in Unified Com- 
mand hands for 11,559 held by the 
Chinese-North Koreans. The proposal 


by the latter implied elimination from 
discussion of 53,000 prisoners of war 
earlier claimed by them but no longer 
on their lists, as well as 44,000 “re- 
classified” South Koreans earlier held 
by the Unified Command. 

On March 25, the staff officers 
engaged in the prisoner-of-war discus- 
sions decided to meet in executive or 
closed session in order to develop 
their views frankly and fully on how 
to solve the repatriation problem. The 
daily meetings continued in private 
until April 4, when the staff officers 
jointly agreed to recess, until a date 
to be set by liaison officers, in order 
that both sides might develop addi- 
tional avenues for discussion. 


SECRETARY-GENERAL’S MESSAGE On March 
26, the Unified Command reported 
that the Chinese-North Koreans hand- 
ed back undelivered a message from 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie which 
the Unified Command had attempted 
to forward for him to the North Ko- 
rean Foreign Minister (see page 323). 
The document, the Chinese-North Ko- 
reans said, had nothing to do with 
the armistice agreement. 


CONVENTION ON TRAFFIC BY ROAD NOW IN FORCE 


The Convention on Road Traffic, 
having been ratified by Czechoslovakia, 
France, Sweden, and the United States, 
and acceded to by Monaco, came into 


force on March 26, thirty days after 
the deposit of the fifth instrument of 


ratification or accession. Sweden had 
deposited its instrument of ratification 
at United Nations Headquarters on 
February 26. 

The new Convention (designed to 
increase road safety and to standard- 
ize traffic rules) is a combination and 
revision of two previous agreements 
concluded in Paris in 1926—the Con- 
vention Relative to Motor Traffic and 
the Convention Relative to Road Traf- 
fic. It was opened for signature on 
September 19, 1949. 

The new convention removes ob- 
stacles to motor traffic across inter- 
national boundaries. It also lays down 


uniform international qualifications for 
motorists and motor vehicles and sets 
forth uniform “Rules of tae Road.” A 
chapter on signs and signals states basic 
principles for a standardized system. 

The Convention covers registration 
of motor vehicles and provides for 
recognition of a national registration 
certificate in international traffic. The 
elimination of the international regis- 
tration certificate will reduce the cost 
of international motoring. Recogni- 
tion of domestic driving permits in 
international traffic is encouraged, and 
the requirement of an international 
driver’s license, which was specified in 
the earlier conventions, is eliminated. 
The Convention introduces a model 
national driving permit, although con- 
tracting states are not bound to issue 
permits corresponding exactly to the 
model suggested. 


SWEDEN ACCEDES TO HIGHWAY DECLARATION 


Sweden has become a party to an 
agreement designed to develop a net- 
work of safer and better international 
highways in Europe, having on March 
31 deposited at United Nations Head- 
quarters an instrument of accession to 
the Declaration on the Construction of 
Main International Traffic Arteries. 

The Declaration was opened for 
signature at Geneva on September 16, 
1950, following a meeting called by 
the United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Europe to prepare a co- 
ordinated plan for construction or re- 
construction of roads suitable for in- 
ternational traffic. 


Also deposited on March 31 was 
Sweden’s instrument of denunciation 
to the Convention Concerning the Uni- 
fication of Road Signals signed at 
Geneva in 1931. 

The denunciation was made neces- 
sary when Sweden formally became a 
party, on February 25, to the new 
United Nations Protocol on Road 
Signs and Signals signed at Geneva on 
September 19, 1949. Governments 
that become parties to it must de- 
nounce the 1931 convention within 
three months. Sweden’s denunciation 
was the first received at United Na- 
tions Headquarters. 
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PROPOSED SINGLE TREATY 
ON NARCOTIC DRUGS CONTROL 


ae of a Single Con- 
vention which would replace the 
eight existing international agreements 
on drug control is among the impor- 
tant items before the Commission on 
Narcotic Drugs which opened its 
seventh session at United Nations 
Headquarters on April 15 (see also 
pages 334 and 335). 


The multiplicity of control arrange- 
ments in these agreements—all of 
which are still in force and some of 
which still are being ratified—has 
concerned the Commission on Nar- 
cotic Drugs since 1948. At the Com- 
mission’s suggestion, the Economic 
and Social Council approved the pro- 
posal for a single, up-to-date, and im- 
proved convention. 


Last year, the Commission began its 
study of a draft of the single conven- 
tion prepared by the Secretariat, but 
did not have the time for full consid- 
eration. Also, only three governments, 
Canada, France and the United King- 
dom, had: submitted their observations. 


IMPORTANT PROVISIONS The Commis- 
sion now has before it an annotated 
compilation of comments from six 
governments, Canada, France, the 
Netherlands, the United Kingdom, 
United States and Yugoslavia. The 
Permanent Central Opium Board and 
the Drug Supervisory Body have also 
made suggestions. 


The Secretariat draft of a single 
convention proposed to entrust the 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs which, 
henceforth, would be called the “In- 
ternational Drug Commission,” with 
more effective powers to cope with 
the problems relating to narcotics. An 
“International Drug Board,” it is pro- 
posed, should replace the present Per- 
manent Central Opium Board and the 
Drug Supervisory Body. 

Among the provisions of the draft 
single convention are strict prohibition 
of non-medical use of opium, raw 
coca leaf, and Indian hemp (mari- 
juana); international control of the 
cultivation of these plants; complete 
prohibition of particularly dangerous 
drugs; and establishment of an inter- 
national clearing-house for all inter- 
national drug transactions. 


CHEWING COCA LEAF Is the chewing of 
coca leaves a dangerous habit? The 
United Nations Commission of En- 
quiry, which went out to Peru and 
Bolivia in 1949, reported that it was. 
The Commission took note of this 
finding at its fifth session. But the 
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representatives of Peru and Bolivia 
disagreed with some of the medical 
conclusions of the report. The Com- 
mission now has to examine the prob- 
lem at its forthcoming session in the 
light of all available information. 


The Peruvian authorities have ac- 
cepted a suggestion that .an ex- 
periment be carried out in so-called 
pilot villages, with the co-operation of 
both Peruvian and international ex- 
perts. The proposal is to select four 
regions, two in the mountains and two 
in the valleys, and to improve their 
nutritional and social conditions. It is 
contemplated that one region in each 
group would be permitted to chew 
coca and the other would have its 
consumption stopped. The result would 
prove under controlled conditions the 
physiological effect of coca chewing. 


SYNTHETIC DRUGS CONTROL At the re- 
quest of France, the Commission will 
consider the question of synthetic 
drugs. The Commission has been 
concerned with increasing laboratory 
production of synthetic drugs likely 
to produce addiction. Control for 
certain synthetics has been set up, but 
a variation in formula may produce a 
different drug. France, whose legisla- 
tion now prohibits the use of addic- 
tion-producing synthetics except one 


—pethidine hydrochloride—reported 
last year that the use of the latter 
drug has now greatly increased. Un- 
less international measures, followed 
by national measures, are taken, 
France apprehends that its measures 
may become inoperative. The French 
Government, therefore, recommends 
quick action, if necessary, by an in- 
ternational conference. 


DRUG TRAFFIC BY SHIP CREWS The Com- 
mission will, as usual, review reports 
on illicit traffic, seizures of drugs 
illegally sold, and the International 
Criminal Police Commission’s report 
on drug traffic in 1951. 

In 1950, the United States proposed 
the compiling of a list of merchant 
seamen known to have dealt illegally 
in drugs so that national governments 
could take punitive action. The United 
States noted that the drug traffic was 
mainly carried on by seamen operat- 
ing individually. This proposal was 
sent to governments for their com- 
ments, and it will now be considered 
in the light of the comments. 

Colmubia has expressed the view 
that drugs should be carried only by 
airplane, since ships seem to promote 
illegal traffic. Israel proposes punitive 
measures against plane crews who 
deal in illegal drugs. 

The present members of the Com- 
mission on Narcotic Drugs are: Can- 
ada, China, Egypt, France, India, Iran, 
Mexico, the Netherlands, Peru, Po- 
land, Turkey, U.S.S.R., United King- 
dom, United States and Yugoslavia. 


| A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW (Continued from page 313) | 


program—‘“Regulation of all arma- 
ments and armed forces” and “Dis- 
closure and verification of all arma- 
ments, including atomic armaments, 
and of all armed forces.” A proposal 
for the committees to hold closed 
meetings had been rejected. 


Those committees, known as Com- 
mittees I and II, held their first meet- 
ings on April 4 and 5, when state- 
ments were made in general debate, 
and, in Committee II, the United 
States presented a working paper on 
proposals for progressive and con- 
tinuing disclosure and verification. 


The Trusteeship Council ended the 
tenth of its semi-annual sessions, in 
New York on April 1. In 


Trusteeshi : 
s™P the words of its President, 


Council 


the Council’s “Pacific session’ devoted 
primarily to examination of annual 
reports on the four Trust Territories 
in the Pacific region: Western Samoa, 
New Guinea, Nauru and the Pacific 


Sir Alan Burns, “this was . 


Islands (Marshalls, Marianas and 
Carolines). After detailed appraisals 
of each report—submitted by New 
Zealand, Australia and the United 
States respectively—the Council com- 
piled its own report, reflecting the 
degree of progress being made in 
each of the territories. 


The Council’s various comments 
and recommendations gave a clear 
picture of conditions and prospects 
in the territories. In New Guinea, for 
example, the Council hoped that all 
the vast territory would be brought 
under administrative control by 1954. 
The training of more indigenous per- 
sons for responsible posts, the grant- 
ing to them of a larger share in their 
political and economic affairs, and 
improvements in the medical and 
social services of the territory were 
amongst other recommendations. In 
its comments on Nauru, the isolated 
coral isle whose inhabitants are en- 
tirely dependent on phosphate mining 
for their livelihood, the Council 
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again expressed concern over the 
islanders’ future when the phosphate 
deposits are exhausted. 

The urgency of improving educa- 
tional services—particularly opportuni- 
ties for secondary and higher educa- 
tion—was a common note struck in 
the Council’s comments on_ the 
territories. This need was particularly 
stressed with regard to Western Samoa 
and the Pacific Islands. On the latter 
territory the Council also hoped the 
Administration would “earnestly con- 
sider” associating the indigenous 
people in the work of the High Com- 
missioner’s Council, which body 
might prove the nucleus for a central 
legislative organ. 

In addition to considering the an- 
nual reports, the Council completed 
action on a number of other agenda 
items. These included the examina- 
tion of petitions (many of which were 
postponed until the “African session” 
in June); arrangements for sending a 
visiting mission to West African Trust 
Territories; proposals for improving 
the work of the missions; and the ap- 
pointment of a special committee to 
study ways of associating the indige- 
nous peoples of the territories more 
closely in the Council’s activities. 


A three-article draft convention in- 
tended to give women - right to 
edits vote in all elections; 

to be eligible for elec- 
ARR Sights tion to all publicly 
elected bodies; and to hold public 
office and exercise public functions— 
all on equal terms with men — was 
approved by the United Nations Com- 
mission on the Status of Women, 
which met in Geneva from March 24 
to April 5. This will now go before 
the Economic and Social Council, 
which has been requested to ask the 
Assembly to open it for signature and 
ratification by Member states, and 
such other states as the Assembly 
may invite. 

On the subject of economic oppor- 
tunities for women—a new item 
placed on the Commission’s agenda at 
the suggestion of the United States 
representative—the Commission made 
two recommendations. It noted that 
lack of employment opportunities for 
older women workers presented a 
serious problem and asked the Secre- 
tary-General to submit to its next 
session comparative information on 
the number of employable men and 
women in age brackets over forty. 
The International Labor Organization 
was asked to elaborate this study. In 
another recommendation, the Com- 
mission asked that the Secretary- 
General prepare for its next session 
a report on workers, particularly 
women with family responsibilities, 
regarding the use of part-time job 
schedules by men and women work- 
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ers, and the areas where part-time 
work is of special importance. 

The Commission also took decisions 
on educational opportunities for wom- 
en; equal pay for equal work by men 
and women workers; and adequate 
facilities and opportunities for voca- 
tional training and guidance for all 
workers without regard to sex. 

(A review of the Commission’s 
session will appear in a subsequent 
issue of the BULLETIN.) 


There is continuing need for study, 
inquiry, and ft nag * the field 
of freedom of information 
eee —the most vulnerable of 
all freedoms embodied in 
the Charter and in the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights. The Sub- 
Commission on Freedom of Informa- 
tion and of the Press, which concluded 
its fifth and last session on March 21, 
has recommended that the Economic 
and Social Council set up a perman- 
ent Expert Committee on Freedom 
of Information which, besides study- 
ing the problem, would be empow- 
ered, at the Councils request, to con- 
duct inquiries and investigations, 
The procedure prescribed for select- 
ing this group is designed to ensure 
its strictly professional character. Gov- 
ernments would send to the Secretary- 
General lists of national experts nomi- 
nated by their press and information 
enterprises, Out of these, the Secre- 
tary-General will select twelve experts, 
not more than one from any country. 
The future work plan proposed by 
the Sub-Commission includes annual 
surveys on freedom of information 
and information facilities; activities of 
specialized agencies and non-govern- 
mental organizations in the fields; and 
the eleboration of a technical assist- 
ance program to help countries ac- 
quire and operate information facil- 
ities. Orangization and promotion of 
exchange of members of the press 
and other information media between 
countries has also been recommended. 
Other resolutions included one con- 
demning the suppression by the Ar- 
gentinian authorities of the Buenos 
Aires paper La Prensa, and another 
stressing the importance of full, accu- 
rate, and objective United Nations 
information for the success of many 
social, cultural and humanitarian ac- 
tivities of the organization. 


The main task of the eighth session 
of the Commission on Human Rights, 
which opened at United 
Nations Headquarters in 
New York, on April 14, 
is to give final shape to two interna- 
tionally binding draft treaties on hu- 
man rights—one on civil and political 
rights, and the other on economic, 
social, and cultural rights—along lines 


Human Rights 
Covenants 


laid down by the General Assembly at 
its last session. Both drafts are to 
have as many common provisions as 
possible, particularly regarding the 
reports to be submitted by states on 
measures of implementation. One or 
both must include an article stating 
that “all peoples shall have the right 
of self-determination.” The Commis- 
sion is also to prepare recommenda- 
tions concerning international respect 
for the self-determination of peoples. 
Provisions on civil and political rights 
must be broadened in scope to include 
additional rights. Further, these arti- 
cles, as well as those on economic, 
social and cultural rights, must be 
written in more precise language. The 
Commission was also instructed by 
the General Assembly to draft one or 
more clauses on the admissibility or 
non-admissibility of reservations to 
the covenants on human rights, and 
on the effect to be attributed to them. 
The current session of the Commis- 
sion is of special importance because 
the Assembly wants the two draft 
instruments submitted to it at its ses- 
sion next September for its simul- 
taneous approval, and to be opened at 
the same time for signature. The 
Commission’s drafts will go in the 
first instance to the Economic and 
Social Council, expected to meet on 
May 13, which will submit its recom- 
mendations to the Assembly. 


The draft of a single, up-to-date 
convention in place of the eight ex- 
. isting international 

Ste ete agreements on drug 
control will be con- 

sidered by the Commission on Nar- 
cotic Drugs which opened its seventh 
session at United Nations Head- 
quarters on April 15. Prepared by the 
Secretariat, the draft treaty would re- 
place the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs with an “International Drug 
Commission.” It would also provide 
for strict prohibition of non-medical 
use of opium, raw coca leaf, and In- 
dian hemp (marijuana), and interna- 
tional control of the cultivation of 
these plants. Six governments have so 
far sent their observations on this draft. 

The question whether the chewing 
of coca leaf is a dangerous habit is 
another issue before this session. The 
United Nations Enquiry Commis- 
sion which visited Bolivia and Peru in 
1949 had concluded that coca chew- 
ing is a dangerous habit. 

The Commission will, as usual, ex- 
amine the reports submitted by 
governments on illicit traffic and drug 
seizures. In this connection, it will 
consider a United States proposal to 
compile a list of merchant seamen 
known to have dealt illegally in drugs, 
so that national governments might 
take punitive measures. 
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SPEECH BY THE QUEEN OF THE NETHERLANDS 


(Continued from page 319) 


of serious misunderstanding and dis- 
agreements, we have every reason to 
be grateful for the existence in our 
troubled age of an international body 
for the safeguarding of security. 

In the short but most eventful 
history of this Council the Nether- 
lands have crossed your path, We 
were not always in full agreement 
about ways and means, but we did 
not disagree with you in our common 
objective to establish conditions of 
peace, justice and freedom. 

In principle, in our country, nobody 
begrudges anybody else his freedom 
and independence. 

Wherever the English language is 
spoken many pleasant references to 
sport and play are used: They point 
in a rather casual way to a number 
of vitally important rules of human 
conduct. Such standing expressions as 
“fair play,” “team spirit” and “good 
sport” cannot be translated into any 
other language, but they are clear to 
everybody. They do not appear in 
the Charter of the United Nations but 
they are nevertheless fundamental. It 
is sometimes part of your assignment 
only to play for time in order to let 
strong feelings cool down and passions 
abate. 


MOST IMPORTANT TASK I feel, however, 
that it is your most important task 
to play for safety, to practice the 
virtue of prudence, as you have to 
safeguard international order on earth 
—in short the “maintenance of peace 
and security.” 

May your Council be able to live 
up to its high duties, teaching the 
peoples—in the words of the Charter 
—how “to practice tolerance and live 
together in peace with one another as 
good neighbours.” 

The maintenance of peace and se- 
curity entails consideration for exist- 
ing law and order, loving care for 
established institutions and respect for 
those relations in human society which 
have proved their value. On the other 
hand it sometimes happens that new 
life is growing behind the old order, 
new faces look around the. corner, 
new states ask to be seated at our 
table, claiming full respect for their 
rights and their new dignity. 

Time and again the old and well- 
tried makes room for the new and 
unknown. Some will praise the old, 
feeling that there are many reasons 
to be proud of it. Others will wel- 
come the new, in the firm belief that 
the old order is no longer identical 
with justice. 


NEED FOR PRUDENCE .In the United 
Nations the old and the new, the rule 
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of established law and the process of 
evolution, are both asserting them- 
selves. The Security Council will need 
a great deal of prudence while con- 
sidering both the old and the new, in 
discerning what has value and what 
has not, especially in a time when 
propaganda is mixing up the facts, 
and falsifying the issues the daylight 
may not see or the Security Council 
either! Luckily your eyes are sharper 
than some people hope! 

In these days the fear of a new 
war overshadows everything in the 
hearts and minds of mankind. Why 
is humanity in the grip of such great 
fear? Is it that the natural principle 
of life, of man being the master of 
his instruments, his tools, his weap- 
ons, now stands in danger of being 
reversed: the instrument becoming 
the master of man, the threatening 
robot, the monster that we made our- 
selves? Aggression is his name! 

One of the methods by which we 
are trying to save the human race is 
the United Nations and its Security 
Council. When a fire threatens some- 
where in the world they must prevent 
it and when it does break out they 
have to extinguish it as speedily as 
possible. 


STRENGTHENED CONFIDENCE The impor- 
tant thing is that the United Nations 
is growing more resolute in its attitude 
toward aggression. This strengthens 
confidence in the United Nations. The 
League of Nations has succumbed 
from weakness. But the real readi- 
ness nowadays to take action for a 
purpose which is in line with the 
United Nations idea, whatever the 
stakes: this is what counts and gives 
confidence also for the future. 

To save the human race—this is 
the vital urge to preserve the species, 
it is the vital urge to have as much 
out of life as we can; or, I wish we 
all would put it: to make as much 
out of life as we can. And certainly 
we have a right to this. After all, life 
has been granted to man! Aggression 
means presenting death to another, 
as a requirement for claiming life for 
oneself! 

For when we commit aggression we 
turn a handle which makes the mon- 
ster start to move, causing irrevocable 
chaos and destruction. Then it will 
throw this in our faces as a fact. 

Once faced by this fatal fact, the 
only way we have to save the world 
is to make life safe for man, and in 
the end the weapons for war and 
death will rust away by themselves. 

In the course of these years in 
which we live, either we go to perdi- 
tion, or we come to peace. It is not 





to paradise we then will come, but at 
least to peace. 


A GREAT MISSION I believe that there 
is indeed a great mission for you to 
fulfill by your striving for security 
for the community of nations, for all 
these people, whether represented in 
the United Nations or not yet. 

Those two billion ordinary, normal 
people, like you and me, have to 
manage for their safety with an organ- 
ization of nations which is after all 
still struggling hard for perfection. 
They long for its good and encourag- 
ing results, 

It is exactly security that they need, 
in order to be able to live, and develop. 

All they want is to be rid of the 
fear of each other, the mutual fear 
on either side of the world. 

All they want is—peace, freedom, 
justice, democracy, a decent living, 
some happiness.—And they all want 
it. They want it for themselves, but 
they would also wholeheartedly wish 
it for anybody else. 

We all are agreed that we all want 
these things for everyone! 

These and other things can never 
be enforced by tyranny, but I believe 
only be reached by the free co-opera- 
tion of the people. ; 

But someday the nightmare of this 
time will have passed by. As long as 
there still is life, there still is hope. 

In concluding, I want to give you 
one more contribution on the theme 
of your mandate, and that is in the 
words of my ancestor, the champion 
for freedom in The Netherlands: 
“Point n’est besoin d’espérer pour 
entreprendre ni de réussir pour per- 
sévérer.” (Translation: It is not neces- 
sary to hope in order to undertake, 
nor is it necessary to succeed in order 
to persevere). 

Also he should have said, according 
to his friend, the poet, in a part of 
our national anthem, which, in Eng- 
lish, sounds thus: 

A shield and my reliance 

O God, Thou ever wert. 

I'll trust unto Thy guidance. 

O leave me not ungirt. 

That I may stay a pious 

Servant of Thine for aye, 

And drive the plagues that try us 

And tyranny away. 


SOVEREIGN’S 
HEADQUARTERS TOUR 


(Continued from page 319) 


North Lounge. Here, Petrus J. 
Schmidt, senior ranking Netherlands 
staff member of the Secretariat, pre- 
sented other Netherlands colleagues. 
Jehan de Noue, United Nations Pro- 
tocol Chief, presented officers of the 
United Nations Correspondents’ As- 
sociation, while Ambassador von 
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Balluseck introduced the Secretariat 
of the Netherlands delegation to Her 
Majesty. 

After an informal chat with the 
Netherlands staff members, the royal 
party was escorted to the Secretary- 
General’s office on the 38th floor of 
the Secretariat Building. Here the 
Assistant Secretaries-General, Dr. J. 
van Heuven Goedhart, United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees, and 
other leading officials were presented 
to Her Majesty and Prince Bernhard. 
Mr. Lie also introduced his daughter, 
Miss Gurie Lie. 


Champagne was then served and 


the Secretary-General toasted the 
health of Her Majesty — “the first 
reigning Queen to visit the United 
Nations”—Prince Bernhard, and the 
people of the Netherlands. Queen 
Juliana responded by proposing a 
toast to the United Nations and her 
host, the Secretary-General. After a 
further exchange of greetings, the 
royal party was escorted down special 
elevators to the main entrance of the 
Secretariat Building, where a caval- 
cade of cars with a special police 
escort awaited the party. 





SECURITY COUNCIL PRESIDENT’S SPEECH 
(Continued from page 319) 


particular graciousness of which we 
are fully sensible. May I on behalf 
of myself and my colleagues on the 
Security Council respectfully offer our 
deepest gratitude for the great honour 
that Your Majesty has bestowed upon 
us, 


The keen and sincere interest of 
Your Majesty and Your Royal High- 
ness in the work of the United Nations 
has been vividly symbolized by your 
visit this morning to the Headquarters 
of the Organization and by this eve- 
ning’s brilliant function, The address 
which we have been privileged to 
hear from your Majesty’s own lips 
this evening will ever be a source of 
inspiration to us. Your Majesty’s wise 
observations on the process of evo- 
lution in human affairs, which should 
be so guided as to create the most 
by destroying the least, are needed 
by all of us in the world today in 
order to check us when we are im- 
prudent and impetuous and to stir us 
when we are sluggish and indifferent. 
I assure Your Majesty that your great 
understanding of our difficulties will 
be highly appreciated and your staunch 
faith in our mission and belief in the 
virtues of tolerance and good neigh- 
bourliness, will be echoed and ap- 
plauded in far wider circles than that 
of Your Majesty’s guests this evening. 
The “two billion ordinary, normal 
people” whom Your Majesty has so 
feelingly mentioned in democratic 
human terms sorely need every hope 
that can be held out to them. 


SIGNFICANT WORDS Coming from Your 
Majesty, such hopeful words have 
great power and significance, coupled 
as they were by Your Majesty’s refer- 
ence to your great and noble ancestor, 
founder of the independence of the 
Dutch nation and of the illustrious 
Dynasty which for so many centuries 
has guided that nation’s destinies. Wil- 
liam the Silent, whose ideals were in 
many respects far in advance of the 
age in which he lived, will always be 
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acclaimed as one of the first Europ- 
ean champions of tolerance and reli- 
gious, political and personal freedoms. 
As such, he belongs not merely to your 
great country and noble ancestry but 
to the whole of mankind. For the influ- 
ence of his thoughts, words and deeds 
has transcended the boundaries of his 
country for which he struggled and 
gave his life. The principles for which 
he stood are the very principles on 
which the United Nations has been 
built. 


Very justly, Your Majesty has re- 
ferred to the part that the Nether- 
lands has played in striving towards 
our common goal of peace, justice and 
freedom. The location of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice at The Hague 
is nothing less than the acknowledge- 
ment by the whole world of the valu- 
able contributions that Your Majesty’s 
distinguished countrymen have made 
to international law. The high tradi- 
tions of respect for international law 
and justice which they have built up 
have been nobly maintained by the 
representatives of the Netherlands in 
the United Nations as well as in other 
international forums. Nor can the 
international community fail to recog- 
nize with deep appreciation the fact 
that Your Majesty’s own palace at The 
Hague has now been placed at the 
disposal of the Netherlands Institute 
of Social Studies for the benefit of 
scholars from all over the world. 
Above all, it is with Your Majesty’s 
reign that an event of the greatest 


import in modern times will be as- . 


sociated, whose happy conclusion 
brought freedom to a great Asian 
people. Differences of opinion may 
indeed sometimes arise about the 
means and methods by which the free- 
doms of nations and peoples may be 
finally achieved, but even these differ- 
ences become a source of ultimate 
strength in a democratic world as long 
as we remain in agreement on the 
fundamental principles and purposes 
of the Charter of the United Nations. 








A WORTHY PART In our organization, 
the Netherlands representatives have 
played and are playing a part worthy 
of the homeland of Grotius. Our 
friend and colleague, His Excellency 
Ambassador D. J. von Balluseck, by 
his dignity, wisdom and high level of 
responsibility, his able deputy Dr. 
J. M. A. H. Luns, by his ability and 
great sense of duty, and both of 
them and their companions in life, 
Madame Balluseck and Madame Luns, 
by their unassuming charm and un- 
failing courtsey, won our respect and 
esteem and have endeared Your 
Majesty’s country to us. 


Once more I thank Your Majesty 
for your hospitality and for your 
inspiring words. It is no mere coinci- 
dence that the expression of such 
devotion to the lofty principles of the 
United Nations and of concern for 
the welfare of the people of the world 
come from a Queen who combines the 
exalted position of a Ruler with the 
noble and tender duties of a mother. 
Your Majesty knows what other 
mothers feel and what other children : 
need. The world would be a much 
happier place if all leaders of the 
people could follow Your Majesty’s 
humane example. 


While expressing the fervent hope 
that our effort may be of service to 
mankind and fulfill the expectations 
that Your Majesty has voiced this 
evening, I raise my glass to salute 
Your Majesty and Your Royal High- 
ness to wish you both the greatest hap- 
piness in your country and in your 
family and to your country and your 
people, peace, prosperity and forever 
a distinguished place in the history of 
human progress. 





CZECHOSLOVAK VISAS FOR 
RED CROSS REPRESENTATIVES 


The Czechoslovak delegation to the 
United Nations has indicated that visas 
have been granted to two representa- 
tives of the International Red Cyoss 
to go to Prague for renewed discus- 
sions with the Czechoslovak Red Cross 
on the repatriation of Greek children 
who are in that country. 


It will be recalled that during the 
last Assembly session, Czechoslovakia 
sent a representative to consult with 
the Standing Committee on the Re- 
patriation of Greek children. In its 
resolution on this subject, the As- 
sembly expressed the hope that it 
would be possible to make rapid prog- 
ress with the repatriation of Greek 
children in Czechoslovakia. 


The International Red Cross repre- 
sentatives to whom visas have been 
given are Colonel De Meyer, and 
Mr. Horneffer. 
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May 12 Social Commission—8th Session 

UNITED NATIONS ath Sesgion 
Meetings in Session May 13 Economic and Social Council— 

since SOU OUNOND ooonccesesccsceneees Headquarters 
1946 May 19 Economic Commission for Eu- 
Jan. 17 Security Council rope—Industry and Materials Com- 
Headquarters mittee—Working Party on Contract 

Feb. 4 Military Staff Committee Practices in Engineering ...... Geneva 
Headquarters May 27 Meeting of Host Countries Re- 

Dee. 14 Headquarters Advisory Com- ceiving UN Fellows .................. Geneva 
SING. ores farcsevscactencs crxtventet Headquarters June 2 Ad hoc Committee on Forced 
1940 Labour—2nd Session ....Headquarters 


Jan. 17 United Nations Conciliation 
Commission for Palestine 
Headquarters 
Aug. 11 United Nations Truce Super- 
vision Organization in Palestine 
Jerusalem 


1950 
Mar. 27 United Nations Advisory Coun- 
cil for the Trust Territory of Somali- 
land under Italian Administration 
Mogadiscio 
Nov. 20 United Nations Commission for 
the Unification and Rehabilitation of 


TN opis secs cnascceocsoesats Pusan and Tokyo 
1951 
Feb. 12 United Nations Commissioner in 
MOD asia ya cosins tacsnevecngeacinteneltp win Asmara 
Mar. 5 Collective Measures Committee 
quarters 
Mar. 16 Peace Observation Commission 
eadquarters 


July 10 United Nations Military Ob- 
server Group in India and Pakistan 
Rawalpindi 
1952 
Jan. 31 Peace Observation Commission 
—Balkan Sub-Commission 
Headquarters 
Feb. 4 Disarmament Commission 
Headquarters 
Feb. 11 United Nations Commission on 
Germany Geneva and Germany 
Apr. 14 Commission on Human Rights 
—8th Session ................. Headquarters 
Apr. 15 Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
—7th Session ................ Headquarters 
Apr. 15 Advisory Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Questions 
Headquarters 


Forthcoming Meetings 


Apr. 16 Conference of Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations Interested in 
ERO cicdacectecoiictsagsviens Headquarters 

Apr. 18 UNICEF—Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Budget ....Headquarters 

Apr. 22 Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope—Inland Transport Committee— 
Working Party on Co-ordination of 
IES Ghirdoeduicicts-vsenedanxtasmn anaes Geneva 

Apr. 22 UNICEF—Executive Board 

H quarters 
Apr. 28 Ad hoc Committee on Restric- 
tive Business Practices 
Headquarters 
Apr. 28 Investments Committee 
Headquarters 

Apr. 28 Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope—Timber Committee . Geneva 

May 1 Special Committee on Legal 
and Drafting Questions 

Headquarters 

May 12 International Civil Service Ad- 
visory Board ... Geneva 

May 12 Economic Commission for Eu- 

rope—Inland Transport Committee— 

Working Party on Tariffs ...Geneva 
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June 3 Trusteeship Council—llth Ses- 
sion Headquarters 
June 3 Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope—Inland Transport Committee— 
Sub-Committee on Road Transport 
va 
June 4 International Law Commission 
—4th Session 
June 10 Advisory Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Questions 
Headquarters 
June 16 Permanent Central Opium 
Board and Narcotic Drugs Supervi- 
sory Body—7th Joint Session 


va 
June 16 Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope—Inland Transport Committee— 
Working Party of Experts on Sta- 
tistical Information .................. Geneva 
June 23 Group of Experts on Road 
Signs and Signals—3rd Session 
Headquarters 
July 1 Conference of Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations in Consultative 


WED sidatlecesciorbidlcomatisacen Headquarters 
July 15 Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope—Inland Transport Committee 

Geneva 
Aug. 4 Committee on Contributions 
Headquarters 


Aug. 7 Ad hoc Committee on Factors 
(Non-Self-Governing Territories) 
Headquarters 
Aug. 14 Committee on Information 
from Non-Self-Governing Territories 
SI PION ease ceesccckscersavessse Headquarters 
Aug. 18 Committee of Experts on Rec- 
ognition and Enforcement Abroad of 
Maintenance Obligations ....... Geneva 


Aug. 2 Committee on Administrative 
Unions Headquarters 
Aug. 25 Ad hoc Commission on Prison- 
ers of War—3rd Session ..... .Geneva 


Section II — Specialized 
Agencies 


ILO 


Apr. 17 5th Regional Conference of 
American Member States 

Rio de Janeiro 

Apr. 21 Metal Trades Committee 
Geneva 

May 5 Iron and Steel Committee 
Geneva 
May 26 119th Session of Governing 
Body Geneva 
June 4 35th Session of the Internation- 
al Labour Conference ..............Geneva 


UNESCO 


Apr. 11 Meeting of Experts on Scien- 
tific Exhibition for Yugoslavia 

Paris 

Apr. 21 Provisional International Con- 

sultative Committee on ee 

aris 


Apr. 21 Advisory Committee on Arid 
Zone Research Ankara 
Apr. 25 UNESCO/Turkish Govt.—In- 
ternational Scientific Symposium on 


Arid Zone Hydrology ....... Ankara 
May 23 30th Reanian, of Executive 
Board sa Paris 


May 29 Committee ‘of. “Organizers of 
International Work Camps ........Paris 
June 9 Meeting of the Liaison Com- 
mittee of the International Associa- 


tions in the Social Sciences ......Paris 
ICAO 
May 27 Sixth Session of the Assembly 
Montreal 
ITU 


Apr. 21 Seventh Session of ae Admin- 
istrative Council .... Geneva 


May 28 European Conference for Ex- 
amination of the Use of Television 


Frequency Bands . Stockholm 
WHO 
Apr. Expert Group on Zoonoses 
Geneva 


May 5 Fifth Sessiomr of Health As- 


sembly ....... .. Geneva 
May 25 Tenth Seasion of the Executive 
Board oa ....Geneva 
FAO 
May Wood Chemistry Committee Meet- 
WINN faitcisoicutiis contnentasveaceete sessmaiiel Milan 
May 5 IRC Working rere on Fertil- 
izers rs : .. Bandung 
May 5 Working Party on Rice Breed- 
BUG e051. ....... Bandung 


May 12 Sub- Committee on Mediterran- 
ean Problems (Forestry) Istanbul 


May 12 International Rice Commission 


Bandung 

May 19 Mediterranean Grassland Work- 

ing Party .... .. Rome 
May (2nd half) Rice Meeting 

Bangkok 

May 26 International eae Commis- 

po RCE AE ...._ Rome 

May 26 Fisheries Statistics Meeting 

Copenhagen 


June 2 Latin American Forestry Com- 
mission .Mexico City 


June 3 Committee on . Commodity Prob- 
lems Rome 
June 3 European Committee on Agri- 


cultural Technology ; Rome 
June 9 Council, 15th Session . Rome 
June 16 Council Committee on Rela- 
tions with International Organiza- 
tions sei Rome 

June 16 Co- ordinating Committee 
Rome 


June Working Group on Cork....Madrid 
June 16 Regional snetiee of Wheat 
Breeders ........... Ankara 


June 28 Meeting on Torrent and Ava- 
lanche Control : France 


June 30 Meeting on Home Economics 
and Nutrition in the Caribbean 
Port-of-Spain 


UPU 


May 14 13th Congress Brussels 


wMo 


May 26 Regened Association VI (Eu- 
rope) ...... Zurich 


Section Il — Non-Governmental 
Organizations 


The Non-Governmental Organizations 
mentioned below are in consultative re- 
lationship with the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations. 


Apr. 21 International Transport Work- 
ers’ Federation—International Road 
Transport Workers’ Conference 

Zurich 
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Apr. 21 International Union of Cath- 
olic Women’s Leagues—13th Inter- 
national Congress. ....................... Reme 

Apr. 24 International Federation of 
Free Journalists—3rd Congress of 
the Free Press Berlin 

May 3 International Aeronautical Fed- 
eration—General Conference..Madrid 

May 5 International Young Christian 
Workers—European Conference 

Kleve Nordrheim Westfallen 


May 13 International Chamber of Com- 
merce—77th session of the eo 
r 


May 14 International Federation of 
Independent Air Transport—General 
Assembly eiuee seseeees PAPIg 

May 19 International Touring Alliance 
—General Assembly ................London 

May 21 International Automobile Fed- 
eration—General Assembly ....London 

May 25 Rotary International—43rd An- 
nual Rotary Convention 

Mexico City 


May 28 International Conference on 
Large Electric Systems—14th Con- 


SEE ccccervesscene sielaseadaads uaniadedwsuniam caren Paris 
May 28 International Landworkers’ 
Federation—Congress ........... Salzburg 


June 3 International Organization of 
Employers—General Council ..Geneva 
June 3 World’s Women’s Christian Tem- 


perance Union—19th Triennial Con- 
vention Vancouver 


June 4 International Institute of Dif- 
fering Civilizations— 22nd __ studies 
en Florence 


June 4 International Federation of 
Newspapers Proprietors Publishers— 
5th Annual Congress ..... Brussels 

June 5 International Federation of 
Friends of Young Women—Confer- 
GE ain ccnscsncminscccontscrcssnaisscemntuspséunal Geneva 

June 6 International Institute of Ad- 
ministrative Sciences—Round Table 
of 1952 Knocke, Belgium 

June 9 International Criminal Police 


Commission—21st General Assembly 
Stockholm 


June 10 Permanent International As- 
sociation of Navigation Congresses— 
Annual meeting ..... Brussels 

June 24 Intern&tional Federation of 
Business and Professional Women— 
Board Meeting New York 





CONTRIBUTIONS TO AID 
PALESTINE REFUGEES 


Contributions pledged to the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees for the current 
fiscal year ending June 30 total $67,- 
000,000 of the $77,000,000 budget, 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie told a 
press conference on March 28. The 
Negotiating Committee for Extra- 
Budgetary Funds, he said, was dis- 
cussing with governments the possibil- 
ity of contributions for the additional 
$10,000,000 required. 

The UNRWaA budget for the coming 
fiscal year, commencing July 1, is 
$118,000,000 and the Negotiating 
Committee is beginning consultations 
with governments on contributions of 
this amount. 

“I hope,” concluded the Secretary- 
General, “that governments will sup- 
port the unanimous action of the Gen- 
eral Assembly by generous contribu- 
tions to the program for the Palestine 
refugees and advise the Negotiating 
Committee for Extra-Budgetary Funds 
as soon as possible of their decisions.” 
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MARCH 20— APRIL 9 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Disarmament Commission 

4th-7th MEETINGS—MARCH 20-26 
Organization of work: gen. debate. Pro- 
posal for plan of work (DC/5) submit- 
ted by France. 


8th MEETING—MARCH 28 
Organization of work: gen. debate. 
U.S.S.R. proposal (DC/4) rejected, 9-1 
with 2 absts. 


9th MEETING—APRIL 2 

Organization of work: gen. debate. Sug- 
gestions (DC/7) proposed by Chairman 
approved, 10-1 with 1 abst. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


569th MEETING—MARCH 24 

First special session: resols. 543-549 
(VI) transmitted to Commission of 
Human Rights. 


Commission on the Status of Women 
(in Geneva) 

10ist MEETING—MARCH 25 

Question of representation of China 
ruled out of order. 

Officers elected. Agenda considered. 


102nd MEETING—MARCH 24 

Agenda adopted. 

Political rights of women: U.S.S.R. draft 
resol. (E/CN.6/192) adopted, 15-1. 


103rd-106th MEETINGS—MARCH 25-26 
Political rights of women: draft con- 
vention considered. Proposals (E/CN.- 
6/L.59, L.60 and L.61) discussed. 


107th-108th MEETINGS—MARCH 27 
Political rights of women: draft resol. 
(E/CN.6/L.62) adopted, 13-0 with 3 
absts. Women in public law: reports 
(E/CN.6/158/Add. 1-3, 157/Add. 1, 2) 
considered. Educational opportunities: 
report (E/CN.6/191) considered. 


109th-110th MEETINGS—MARCH 28 
Educational opportunities: gen. debate 
cont. 


111th MEETING—MARCH 29 
Educational opportunities: New Zea- 
land draft resol. (E/CN.6/L.65) adopted 
as amend. 

Women in public law: joint draft resol. 
(E/CN.6/L.63/Rev.1) adopted as amend. 
Equal pay for equal work: considera- 
tion begun, 


112th MEETING—MARCH 31 
Educational opportunities: draft resols. 
(E/CN.6/L.66/Rev.1, L.64 and L.68) con- 
sidered. 


113th MEETING—MARCH 31 
i pay for equal work: discussion 
cont. 


114th MEETING—MARCH 31 
Educational opportunities: resol. (E/- 
CN.6/L.72) submitted by Cttee. on Reso- 
lutions adopted as amend. 


115th-116th MEETINGS—APRIL 1 
Equal pay for equal work: U.S. draft 
resol. (E/CN.6/L.69) adopted as amend. 


117th-118th MEETINGS—APRIL 2 
Economic opportunities: resol. (E/CN.- 
6/199) adopted. 


119th MEETING—APRIL 3 
Economic opportunities: resol. (E/CN.- 
6/198) adopted. 
Participation of women 
U.N.: consideration begun. 


120th MEETING—APRIL 3 
Review of program and establishment 
of priorities: consideration begun. 


121ist MEETING—APRIL 4 
Status of women in Trust and Non- 
Self-Governing Territories: resol. (E/- 
CN.6/200) adopted, 15-0 with 1 abst. 


in work of 


Participation of women in work of 
U.N.: draft resol. (E/CN.6/201) adopted, 
11-0 with 4 absts. 

Future program adopted. 


122nd MEETING—APRIL 5 
Report to ECOSOC adopted, 11-0 with 2 
absts. Sixth session closed. 


Sub-Commission on Freedom of Infor- 
mation and of the Press 


109th-111th MEETINGS—MARCH 19-20 
Future work considered. Note taken of 
eas on communications (B/CN.4/sub.- 


112th MEETING—MARCH 21 
Report to ECOSOC adopted, 7-1 with 1 
abst. Session closed. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


405th-407th MEETINGS—MARCH 21-25 
Examination of annual reports; Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands: gen. 
discussion. 


408th MEETING—-MARCH 26 


Participation of indigenous inhabitants 
of Trust Territories in work of Trustee- 
ship Council: El Salvador proposal 
(T/L.251) adopted, 8-0 with 4 absts. 


Examination of annual reports: report 
of Drafting Cttee. on Western Samoa 
(T/L.231 and Corr. 1) and draft recom- 
mendations (T/L.248) adopted. 


Examination of petitions: draft resol. 
(T/L.247) proposed by Standing Cttee. 
on Petitions adopted, 9-0 with 3 absts. 
Report by Sec. Gen. on credentials 
(T/972) adopted, 11-1. 


409th MEETING—MARCH 27 
Examination of annual reports: report 
of Drafting Cttee. on Nauru (T/L.244 
and Corr. 1) and recommendations 
(T/L.250) adopted. 

Organization of visiting missions: draft 
resol. (T/L.249) submitted by Cttee. on 
vanes Missions adopted, 11-0 with 1 
abst. 

Periodic visiting mission to Trust Ter- 
eee in West Africa: arrangements 
made. 


410th MEETING—MARCH 31 
Examination of annual reports: report 
of Drafting Cttee. on Trust Territory 
of Pacific Islands (T/L.254, 1.253) 
adopted. 


Report and recommendations by Draft- 
ing Cttee. on New Guinea (T/L.242 and 
Corr. 1, T/L.252) adopted. 


Educational advancement in Trust Ter- 

ritories (GA resol. 557(VI): report sub- 

— by Sec. Gen. approved, 9-0 with 
absts. 


Examination of petitions: resols. pro- 
posed by Standing Cttee. on Petitions 
(T/L.255, L.256) adopted. 


41ith MEETING—APRIZL 1 
Examination of petitions: draft resols. 
contained in reports (T/L.257, 258, 259, 
260) submitted by Standing Cttee. on 
Petitions voted on. 


Examination of annual reports: reports 
for inclusion in report to G.A. or Secu- 
rity Council on Western Samoa, Nauru, 
New Guinea and Trust Territory of 
Pacific Islands adopted. 


Opening date of eleventh session set 
for June 3. Tenth session closed. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


574th MEETING—APRIL 4 

Tunisian question: statements by 
France, Chile, Brazil and Pakistan in 
debate on inclusion of the question on 
agenda. 
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United Nations Sales Agents 


Argentina: 
Editorial Sudamericana, Alsina 500, 
Buenos Aires. 


Australia: 
H. A. Goddard, 255a George St., Sydney. 


Belgium: 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Bruxelles. 

W. H. Smith & Son 

71-75 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Bruxelles. 
Bolivia: 

Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 


Brazil: 
Livraria Agir, Rua Mexico 98-B, Rio de 


Janeiro. 
Canada: 
Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, 
Toronto. 


Ceylon: 

Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, Lake 
House, Colombo. 

Chile: 

Libreria Ivens, Moneda 822, Santiago. 
China: 

Commercial Press, 211 Honan Rd., Shang- 
hai. 

Colombia: 

Libreria Latina, Carrera 6a, 13-05, Bogotd. 


Costa Rica: 
Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San 


José, 

Ceba: 

La Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 
Czechoslovakia: 

Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 
9, Praha 1. 


Denmark: 
Einar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, 


Kobenhavn, K. 

Dominican Republic: 

Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Ciudad 
Trujillo. 


Ecuador: 
Libreria Cientifica, Casilla 362, Guayaquil. 


Egypt: 
Librairie “La Renaissance d‘Egypte,” 9 


Sh. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 


El Salvador: 
Manuel Navas y Cia., la Avenida sur 37, 


San Salvador. 

Ethiopia: 

Agence Ethiopienne de Publicité, Box 
128, Abbis-Abeba. 


Finland: 
Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, 
Helsinki. 
France: 
Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, 
Paris V. 


Greece 
“Eleftheroudakis,” Place de la Constitu- 
tion, Athénes. 











Guatemala: 

Goubaud & Cia. Lide., 5a Avenida sur 
28, Guatemala. 

Haiti: 

Librairie “A la Caravelle, Boite Postale 
111-B, Port-au-Prince. 


Honduras: 
Libreria Panamericana, Calle de la 


Fuente, Tegucigalpa. 


India: 

Oxford Book & Stationery Co., Scindia 
House, New Delhi. 

P. Varadachary & Co., 8 Linghi Chetty 
St., Madras I. 


Indonesia: 
Jajasan Pembangunan, Gunung Sahari 
84, Djakarta. 


lran: 
Ketab-Khaneh Danesh, 293 Saadi Avenue, 


Tehran. 


lraq: 
Mackenzie's Bookshop, Baghdad. 


Ireland: 
Hibernian General Agency Ltd., Com- 
mercial Buildings, Dame Street, Dublin. 


Israel: 
Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 
35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 


Italy: 
Colibri S.A., Via Chiossetto 14, Milano. 


Lebanon: 
Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth. 


Liberia: 
J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia. 


Luxembourg: 
Librairie J, Schummer, Luxembourg. 


Mexico: 
Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 
41, México, D.F. 


Netherlands: 
N.V, Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
‘s-Gravenhage. 


New Zealand: 

Gordon & Gotch Ltd., Waring Taylor 
Street, Wellington. 

United Nations Association of New 
Zealand, C.P.O, 1011, Wellington. 


Nicaragua: 
Dr. Ramiro Ramirez V, Managua, D.N. 


Norway: 
Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, 
Kr. Augustsgt. 7A, Oslo. 


Pakistan: 

Thomas & Thomas, Fort Mension, 

Frere Road, Karachi. 

Publishers United, 176 Anarkali, Lahore. 


Panama: 
José Menéndez, Plaza de Arango, Panama. 


Paraguay: 
Moreno Hermanos, Casa América, Palma 
y Alberdi, Asuncién. 


Peru: 
Libreria international del Pers, S.A., 
Casilla 1417, Lima. 


Philippines: 
D, P. Pérez Co., 169 Riverside, San Juan. 


Pertugal: 
Livraria Rodrigues, 186 Rua Aurea, Lisbon. 


Sweden: 
C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hovbokhandel A-B, 
Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 


Switzerland: 
Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne, Genéve 
Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 17, Zurich 1. 


Syria: 
kibrairie Universelle, Damas. 


Thailand: 
Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, 
Wat Tuk, Bangkok. 


Turkey: 
Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, 
Beyoglu, Istanbul. 


Union ef Seuth Africa: 
Van Schaik’s Bookstore, Box 724, Pretoria. 


United Kingdom: 
H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, 
London, S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O. Shops). 


United States of America: 
Int/l Documents Service, Columbia Univ. 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 


Uruguay: 
Representacién de Editoriales, Prof. H. 
D’Elia, Av. 18 de Julio 1333, Montevideo. 


Venezuela: 

Distribuidora Escolar, Manduca a Ferren- 
quin 133, Caracas, and Distribuidora Con- 
tinental, Bolera a Pinda 21, Caracas. 


Yugoslavia: 
Drzavno Preduzece, Jugoslovenska Knijiga, 
Marsala Tita 23-11, Beograd. 





United Nations publications can also be 
obtained from the following firms: 


Austria: 
B. Wiillerstorff, Waagplatz, 4, Salzburg. 
Gerold & Co., |. Graben 31, Wien 1 


Germany: 

Elwert & Meurer, Hauptstrasse 101, Berlin 
—Schoneberg. 

W. E. Saarbach, Frankenstrasse 14, 
Koeln—Junkersdorf. 

Alex. Horn, Spiegelgasse 9, Wiesbaden. 


Japan: 
Maruzen Company, Ltd., 6 Tori-Nichome 
Nihonbashi, Tokyo Central. 


Spain: 
Libreria Bosch, 11 Rondo Universidad 
Barcelona. 
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Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been appointed may be sent to: Sales Section, 
United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland;or Sales Section, United Nations, New York, U.S.A. 







International Review 
Of Criminal Policy 


The International Review of Criminal 
Policy is a new journal of applied 
criminological science prepared by the 
United Nations Department of Social 
Affairs. It is designed to facilitate the 
exchange of information on methods 
and techniques employed in the preven- 
tion of crime and the treatment of of- 
fenders throughout the world. 


The Review will be issued twice a 
year in separate English and French 
editions. The first issue, No. 1, January 
1952, is now available. It covers the 
work of the United Nations in the field 
of the prevention of crime and the treat- 
ment of offenders; includes information 
on the principal international non-gov- 
ernmental organizations in this field; 
articles on “Work Colonies in the Union 
of South Africa” and “Observations on 
the International Comparison of Crimi- 
nal Statistics”; and a topical bibliogra- 
phy of current technical periodical liter- 
ature containing about 2,000 references. 


Annual subscription (postpaid) 
$3.50 25/- stg. 14.00 Swiss francs 
Single copy $2.00 15/- stg. 8.00 Swiss francs 


Obtainable in separate English and French 
editions from authorized Sales Agents 
for United Nations publications. 








